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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT AND THE 
‘ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 

Tue allusion in the Book of Tobit to the 
legend of Ahikar and his ungrateful adopted 
son has been the subject of abundant com- 
ment. An excellent examination of the 
Ahikar literature appears in the ‘Jewish 
Encyclopedia’ from the pen of Rabbi L. 
Goodman. One version of the story appears 
in a recension of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
though not in that which Galland has made 
into a European classic; but it will be 
found in Burton’s version and in the cheap 
and handy edition issued by Reclam (‘Tau- 
send und eine Nacht,’ von Max Henning, 
Band xxii. 8. 5). In addition to the history 
of Heikar the Wise, Henning gives another 
Oriental story in which there is a reminiscence 
of the Book of Tobit. This is the narrative 
of the Merchant’s Daughter and the Prince of 
Irak (Band xxiv. 8.155). Like many of these 
Oriental tales it is acompound, and the several 
elements have no organic connexion. In the 
latter part the son of the Prince of Irak in 
the course of his wanderings comes to a realm 
in which the daughter of the sovereign has 
been several times married, but the bride- 


groom in each case is slainin the night. The 
prince determines to try his fortune. He finds 
a magic sword hanging on the wall of the 
chamber, and watches until in the middle of 
the night the wall opens, and with terrible 
cries a basilisk makes its appearance and 
after a conflict is killed. The sultan is so 
hopeless of any other fate awaiting the 
prince than had befallen the other bride- 
grooms that he has everything ready for his 
interment, the linen, the spices, and the grave, 
as in the case of the father of Sarah. It 
would lead one too far afield to discuss the 
Jewish influences in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
but the subject deserves the consideration of 
students of comparative literature. 

There have been many speculations as to 
the Book of Tobit. Lord Playfair once 
humorously called it a hygienic allegory 
(see his ‘ Subjects of Social Welfare’). Whilst 
commentators for the most part regard it as a 
“tendency” writing, there is no unanimity as 
to the purpose for which it was written. In 
addition to Dr. Rosenmann’s ‘Studien zum 
Buch Tobit’ (Berlin, 1894), in which the second 
century B.C. is suggested as the date of its 
composition, there is Mr. Israel Abrahams’s 
paper in the Jewish Quarterly Review (vol. v. 
p. 348; see also vol. i. p. 288), in which he 
regards it as an imitation of Genesis. Dr. 
Kohut thinks Tobit dates from the time of 
Ardeshir L., but it is mentioned at an earlier 
date by Clemens Alexandrinus. Prof. Graetz 
thinks it belongs to the time of Hadrian. In 
this he is supported by Dr. Ad. Neubauer, 
whose volume on the subject is indispensable, 
“The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text from a 
Unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, with 
other Rabbinical Texts, English Translations, 
and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1878.” From the 
Chaldee and the Hebrew the dog is omitted. 
This would not suit the artists. The dog is an 
interesting figure in Rembrandt's famous 
etching, which I have before me as I write 
Bayle has a characteristically curious com- 
ment on Tobit, v. 11-12, in his article on 
Tiresias (§ a). In spite of the general excel- 
lence of the index to the ‘ Dictionnaire’ this 
has escaped record. 

Wituram E. A. Axon, 


Manchester. 


TRANSLATION, 

Mucu good abuse is often vented on 
translators, and much uncalled-for contempt 
is frequently expressed in regard to the 
entire province of translation; but I think 
that this is unjust and unreasonable. As 
Napoleon III. said in his ‘ Life of Cesar,’ 
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**Soyons logiques et nous serons justes.” To 


Furthermore, it must be borne in mind 


me it seems that in every sample of such | that —- to the original can be tested and 
work the question is, or ought to be: Is it,| appreciated only by those who understand 
or is it not, a good translation? and if good,| the language of the original, whereas the 


then it is fairly entitled to respect and 
admiration. 

In his imaginary conversation with the Abbé 
Delille _— says, and says with truth :— 

**To translate Milton well is more laudable than 
originality in trifling matters, just as to transport 
an obelisk from Egypt, and to erect it in one of our 
squares, must be considered a greater achievement 
than to build a new chandler’s shop ” ; 
and surely itis better to reproduce in another 
tongue the masterpiece of a master mind— 

rovided you do it well—than to brew small 
eer of one’s own. And yet, as there is seldom 
smoke without fire, so it must be confessed 
that there is some justification for this abuse 
of translators and translations. The fact is 
that so much rubbish has been shot upon the 
market in the form of translation that the 
world has grown cross over it all, and is now 
inclined to turn again and rend all trans- 
lators, and to assert that these unfortunate 
artists bear to writers about the same relation 
as the makers of surgical instruments do to 
surgeons—mere mechanical toilers in a field 
of ancillary labour. But all this is most 
unjust. A fine translation of a fine work 
must always be itself a fine work, and a 
poe cannot be worthily translated except 
yy one who is, at least to a certain extent, 
himself a poet. 

It is evident that the essential conditions 
of a good metrical translation are these: 
first, and assuredly foremost, that it shall 
faithfully express the sense of the original ; 
and, secondly, that it shall do this in correct 
metre and in elegant language. An ideally 
perfect translation would be one which should 
everywhere, and in the highest conceivable 
degree, fulfil both these conditions ; but it is 
practically certain that the perfect combina- 
tion of these two conditions in every part of 
such a work would be impossible. A trans- 
lation which should be throughout absolutely 
literal could not conceivably be throughout 
absolutely elegant. Therefore it results that 
in all attempts at metrical translation 
passages will present themselves in which it 
will be absolutely necessary to resort to some 
degree of compromise between literal fidelity 
and elegant freedom; but he is the most 
successful translator who most sparingly 
resorts to this compromise, and who, when 
compelled to resort to it, most delicately 
effects and controls it, and with the smallest 
possible sacrifice of the verbal form of the 
original. 


elegance or otherwise of the English can be 


tested and appreciated by all who know 


| English, and it may be said that, for one 


reader who can and will judge of the fidelity 
of a translation, there will be a hundred who, 
while incapable of judging of that, will be 
capable of judging of the elegance or other- 
wise of its language. From this consideration 
it follows that the translator who desires to 

lease the greatest number of readers, while 
Re will conserve as far as possible fidelity to 
his original, will not too largely sacrifice 
elegance of diction to verbal fidelity, and 
where the two are incompatible he will 
be constrained to make some considerable 
sacrifice of the latter. 

It must have been on some such principle 
as this that Coleridge wrote his translation of 
the ‘ Piccolomini’ in ‘ Wallenstein’; but, to 
my thinking, no legitimate observance of that 
principle can be held to justify the blunders 
in translation with which that performance 
bristles—blunders of a palpable and evident 
nature, which clearly prove that in the 
passages where they occur he entirely mis- 
apprehended the meaning of the German 
which he was professing to translate. Some 
day, when the glamour which surrounds a 
great name shall have in some degree abated, 
I doubt not that these blunders will be 
exposed, and that some considerable deduc- 
tion will, in consequence, be made from the 
extravagant praises usually bestowed on 
that work. Many have marvelled at the 
extraordinary estimation which this piece 
has enjoyed, but it should be remembered 
that, in addition to its many unquestionable 
beauties, it had in its favour all the prestige 
of a celebrated name, and also that it was 

roduced at a time when German was so 
ittle known in this country that Abraham 
Hayward was lionized in London society, and 
dubbed “Faust Hayward,” merely on the 
strength of having written a prose version of 
about one-half of Goethe’s masterpiece. 

PaTRicK MAXWELL. 
Bath. 
WALTER MONTAGU. 
(See ante, p. 421.) 

ALTHOUGH existing in manuscript years 
before, there was issued in 1659 

“The Shepheard’s Paradise. A Comedy. Pri- 
vately Acted before the Late King Charls by the 


Queen’s Majesty, and Ladies of Honour. Written 
by W. Mountague Esq;. London, Printed for John 
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Starkey at the Miter, nere the Middle Temple Gate 
in Fleet-street. 1659.” 

Some copies, I understand, have the name 
of “*T. Dring” instead of ** John Starkey’ 
as the publisher. The play was originally 
performed at Denmark House on 8 January, 
1633. After carefully going over it, I think 


I do not exaggerate when I say that any- | 


thing of the kind more ridiculous could 

scarcely be imagined. It covers 175 small 

octavo pages of closely printed prose, inter- 

spersed by scraps of incomprehensible verse, 

and I am sure the winter day on which the 
lay is said to have been performed must 

hove been all too short to see it finished. 

How the queen and the fair ladies associated 

with her could have had any intelligent 

appreciation of the parts assigned them must 

for ever remain a mystery. Sir John Suck- 

ling satirizes it in ‘A Sessions of the Poets 

(1874, vol. i. p. 10) :— 

Wat Montague now stood forth to his trial, 

And did not so much as suspect a denial ; 

But witty Apollo asked him first of all, 

If he understood his own pastoral. 

For, if he could do it, ’twould plainly appear, 

He understood more than any man there, 

And did merit the bays above all the rest, 

But the Monsieur was modest, and silence confessed, 

Thomas Carew addressed a poem to Aure- 
lian Townsend, in which he refers to ‘The 
Shepheard’s Paradise.’ The poet was evi- 
dently under a misapprehension in ascribing 
the authorship to his correspondent (ed. 1870, 
p. 95) :— 

Let us of Revels sing, and let thy breath _ 
(Which fill’d Fame’s trumpet with Gustavus’ death, 
Blowing his name to heaven) gently inspire _ 

Thy Pastorall Pipe, till all our Swaines admire 
Thy song and subject, whilst they both comprise 
The beauties of the Shepherds Paradise. 

I should say that Carew has two poems in- 
scribed to Montagu himself. 

A manuscript copy of ‘The Shepheard’s 
Paradise’ is preserved in the Sloane Collec- 
tion. Another manuscript copy was sold in 
the Tixall library by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on 7 November, 1899. I 
shall transcribe the item exactly as it appears 
in the catalogue :— 

“597 Shepheardes Paradise (The) a Play, Manu- 
script, per written (6311) (“the Lady Pearsall’s 
Booke 1653"), vellum sm. folio. 16—.’ 

The purchaser had this lot knocked down to 
him for twelve shillings. 

The most interesting feature about the 
play is that the names of the performers are 

winted on one of the preliminary leaves. 
Hard things were said at the time about the 
queen and her companions engaging in this 
very play, an interesting account of which will 


be found in Miss Aikin’s ‘Memoirs of the 
|Court of Charles the First’ (1833, vol. i. 
p. 304). In reproducing these names I have 
| ventured to identify them. In this connexion 
I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to a 
set of verses—of very real historical interest—- 
entitled *The Progress,’ printed in the late 
Mr. Henry Huth’s volume of ‘ Inedited 
Poetical Miscellanies,’ 1870. Indeed, so 
striking and numerous are the allusions in 
this metrical production, that I am almost 
inclined to think that its composition was 
inspired by the popular outcry already 
indicated. These verses were printed for the 
first time from ‘Henry Oxenden’s MS. 
Common-place Book, 1647.’ Here is the list 
referred to :— 

The Queen.—Henrietta Maria. 

My Lady Marquess.—Lady Mary Feilding, 
eldest daughter of the first Earl of Denbigh, 
and niece of the great Duke of Buckingham, 
married to James, third Marquess of Hamil- 
ton (afterwards first duke), in 1620, the 
bridegroom being only fourteen years old. 
She died on 10 May, 1638. A verse is assigned 
to her in ‘The Progress’ not quite compli- 
mentary. 

Mrs. Cecilia Crofts —-Daughter of Sir John 
Crofts, of Saxham, Suffolk. She married on 
29 June, 1636, Thomas Killigrew, author of 
‘The Parson's Wedding,’ 1663. She died on 
| January, 1638, leaving one son. She and 
her two sisters—all witty and beautiful 
women—were favourites with King James. 
The whole Court was invited to the repre- 
sentation of a masque at Saxham in 1620. 
Charles 1. visited that place about 1632. 
This is how a lady of the name is referred to 
in ‘ The Progress’ :— 

Crofts’ tale is easily told, 

For she hath servants young and old; 
Some are too grey, some are too green, 
The last is still in most esteem. 

Mrs. Sophia Carew and Mrs. Victoria 
Carew.— Not identified. 

Mrs. Arden. — Waller has some lines 
addressed to “ Mrs. Arden,” and Fenton, his 
editor, suggests (ed. 1744, note, p. xcii) :—- 

“I suppose she was either a Maid of Honor, or 
a Gentlewoman of the bed-chamber to King Charles 
the First’s Queen; and the same who is mention’d in 
the list of Court-Ladies, who acted Mr. Montague's 
‘Shepherd's Paradise,’ which is deservedly ridi- 
= by Sir John Suckling in his ‘Session({s] of the 

oes. 

The author of ‘The Progress’ has placed her 
in his gallery, but in language too outspoken 
for reproduction here. 

Mrs. Villiers.—I have little doubt that this 
was Anne (sometimes called Agnes and Eliza- 
beth), daughter of Sir Edward Villiers and 
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niece of the Duke of Buckingham. She 
married Robert Douglas, Lord Dalkeith, who, 
on the death of his father in 1648, became 
eighth Earl of Morton. Lady Dalkeith was 
governess to the Princess Henrietta, who, 
on her birth at Exeter on 16 June, 1644, was 
committed to her care. Her romantic rescue 
of her royal charge, in the summer of 1646, 
when, under the disguise of a beggar, “she 
dressed the child in rags, and walked with it 
from Oatlands] to Dover, crossed the Straits 
in safety, and delivered her to her mother,” is 
matter of history. Fuller, in 1645, dedicated 
to Lady Dalkeith his ‘Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times.” The Earl of Morton died in 1649, 
and his wife in 1654. “Anne, Countess of 
Morton,” has had ascribed to her the com- 
pilation of a small book of devotions, first 
published in 1665 by ‘ M. G., a lady of her 
acquaintance, to whom she had recommended 
it.” Between 1665 and 1689 it went through 
no fewer than fourteen editions. This quaint, 
if not ludicrous expression occurs in it, “O 


Lord, wilt thou humble thyself to hunt after | 


a flea?” She may, however, have been 
familiar with the saying of St. Augustine 
that “ God disposes of gnats and fleas.” 

Mrs. Kirk.—Granger states that a “ Mrs 
aes Kirk was one of the dressers to queen 
fenrietta Maria. She stood for this place 
in competition with Mrs. Neville, to whom 
she was preferred” (‘Biog. Hist. of Eng.,’ 
1775, vol. ii. p. 391). Bishop King has ‘ An 
Elegy vpon Mes. Kirk, unfortunately drowned 
in Thames’ (‘ Poems,’ 1843, pp. 103-205). This 
lady was no doubt sufticiently well known at 
the time to merit such a tribute. Bishop 
King's poems were first published in 1657. 

Mrs. Howard.—Not identified ; but the 
author of ‘The Progress’ devotes a verse to 
a lady of this name :— 

Howard dared not a Servant own; 

Her love she keeps from being known: 
Although she thinks the world too blind, 
Yet always cat will after kind. 

Mrs. Beaumont.—Probably a member of 
the family of Beaumont of Coleorton, in 
Leicestershire. The mother of the Duke of 
suckingham, according to Sir Henry Wotton, 
was “daughter of Anthony Beaumont, of 
Coleorton, Esquire.” 

Mrs. Seamer.— Perhaps an old form of 
spelling Seymour. I cannot identify this 
lady ; but one of the latter name has a place 
in ‘ The Progress’:— 

Seymour, they say, did love too much, 
And did the given saddle grutch ; 

"Twas her own fault: had she been wise, 
Both saddle and horse had been her prize. 


My Lady Ann Feilding.—Sister to “my 
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Lady Marquess,” and second daughter of the 
first Earl of Denbigh. She married Baptist 
Noel, third Viscount Campden, but there was 
no issue of the marriage. She died on 
24 March, 1636. This peerage is now extinct. 

The Mother of the Maydes.—Most likely 
Bridget, Lady Sanderson, daughter of Sir 
Edward Tyrrell, Knt., and wife of Sir William 
Sanderson, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
of Charles II. She was mother of the maids 
of honour to both Henrietta Maria and 
Catherine of Braganza. She was born in 
1592, and died on 17 January, 1681. When 
‘The Shepheard’s Paradise ' was performed— 
assuming 1633 to have been the date of its 
first representation—she would be forty-one 
years of age, sufliciently old to fill the posi- 
tion assigned to her at Court. Her name was 
evidently unknown to the author of ‘The 
Progress ':— 

The Mother o' th’ Maids almost forgot : 
Why? she's obscure, I know her not: 
She came to court, cause she was poor ; 
Yet got her living easily before. 

It must be borne in mind that the invari- 
able practice at this period was to give to all 
unmarried ladies, not coming within peerage 
rank, the courtesy title of “ Mrs.” A. S. 


Latin Dimrsnutives.—In 1896 there was a 
correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ on the ‘ Force 
of Diminutives in Silver Latinity ’ (see 8" S. 
ix. 487; x. 123, 319, 439). Notwithstanding 
the heading, the discussion was not confined 
to Latin of the Silver Age. 

The following epitaph is an example of the 
use of diminutives in Late Latin. I take it 
from p. 304 of ‘ Monumenta Sepulcralia, et In- 
| scriptiones Public Privatzeeque Ducatus Bra- 
| bantiz,’ collected by Franciscus Sweertius 
(Sweerts), Antuerpiz, 1613. My copy has lost 
its title-page, but probably p. 304 is correct 
as a reference. 

In obitum GvILLELMI VAN GRAMB,* 
Genere, Forma, .Etate 
nobilis, egregii, Pueruli. 


GVILLELMVLYs pulchellulus, 
lunone pulchra pulchrior, 
Genis Diones mollior, 
Collumbilique plumula 
Nunc oceidit, 
dolor! dolor! 


Heu! dulcior puellulus 
Quam mel sit hyble aut saccarum, 
Nitore vincens candidos, 
Candore vincens cygnulos. 
Sic occidit ? 
dolor! dolor! 


* The last letter is blurred. The name may be 
Grame or Gramp. 
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Matris mel & suavitas, 
Sororis & passerculus, 
Fraterculique basium, 
GVILLELMVLYs nuper fuit : 
Sed heu! fuit. 
dolor! dolor! 
Hos petulos ocellulos, 
Hee colla mollicellula, 
Has lacteas papillulas, 
MATER, SOROR, FRATER, gemunt : 
Frustra, sed heu! 
dvlor ! dolor! 

The adjective ‘‘ mollicellulus” appears to 
be a diminutive of “ mollicellus,” which is a 
diminutive of “ molliculus,” which is a dimi- 
nutive of “ mollis.” 

The date of the boy’s death is not given. 
The dates closely preceding this epitaph 
range from 1511 to 1605. It is given as one 
of the Brussels inscriptions, and is apparently 
under the heading ‘Ad Augustinianos.’ 
Apart from the subject of Latin diminutives, 
the epitaph appears to be pathetic enough to 
be worthy of exhumation from an old book. 

PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Savonaroa’s MSS. (See S. i. 
147.)—The following passage—a note on p. 89 
of ‘The Monastery of San Marco,’ by G. 8. 
Godkin, 1901—led me a wild-goose chase, a 
fact that prompts me to put it on record as 
a warning to others: “This work [Savona- 
rola’s exposition of the psalm ‘ Miserere’] has 
been translated into German, /ut not into 
English, as far as we know.” But, as a 
matter of fact, there have been no fewer than 
six English versions of this little work, and 
the last of them was published in 1900. For 
this information (which, however, came too 
late to hinder me from making a now useless 
translation on my own account), and for the 
dates of these various editions, I am indebted 
to the kindness of a friend. S. G. Ouxp. 


_*Tue Turee Ravens.’—The following ver- 
sion of ‘The Three Ravens’ is worth pre- 


Hole. The statement is curious, but can 
hardly be qoneses as historical. The ballad 
is so widely distributed that we may be 
almost sure that the identification of this 
Lincolnshire version with the Sloughter Hole 
at Northorpe is a case of transference, not a 
genuine tradition. Why this pool is called 
the Sloughter Hole is not known, but the 
name is assuredly very old. I have heard 
one person, and one only, call it Souter Hole, 
but this was, I have no doubt, a mere blunder, 
owing to defective hearing or memory. I 
have cross - questioned several natives of 
Northorpe on this point, and not one of them 
had ever heard of the latter form. 

There were three ravens in a tree, 

As black as any jet could be. 

A down a derry down. 

Says the middlemost raven to his mate, 

Where shall we go to get ought to eat? 

It’s down in yonder grass green field, 

There lies a squire dead and kill’d, 

His horse all standing by his side, 

Thinking he ‘ll get up and ride; 

His hounds all standing at his feet, 

Licking his wounds that run so deep. 

There comes a lady full of woe, 

As big wi’ bairn as she can go; 

She lifted up his bloody head 
And kiss’d his lips that were so red. 
She laid her down all by his side 
| And for the love of him she died. 

Written down from my father’s recitation 

19 January, 1859. Epwarp PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Tne Last or Don Pactrico.—The subjoined 
advertisement, which appeared in the 7'imes 
of 30 May, specially deserves embalming in 
‘N.& Q. 

““Whereas by an Order of the High Court of 
Justice (Chancery Division) dated the 13th May 
1902 made in an action Pacitico v Hassan 1861 P 110 
And in the Matter of the Estates settled by an 
Indenture dated 19th September 185] and made 
between the Chevalier David Pacitico of the first 
part and Moses Hassan and Abraham Hassan of 


serving in ‘N. & Q.’ It and its sister ‘The 
Twa Corbies’ have frequently been printed | 
in various forms, but I do not remember ever 
meeting with a text identical with the one | 
I now give. My father committed it to 
memory, early in the last century, from the 
recitation of Harry Richard, of Northorpe, 
an old farm labourer who was quite ignorant 
of reading. Harry said that when he was 
young it was commonly sung at sheep-clip- 
pings, harvest suppers, and other such-like 
merry-makings. He added that the tragedy 
alluded to occurred in a grass close adjoining 
the river Eau (pronounced E4), very near a 
deep pool in the stream called the Sloughter 


the other part consisting of messuages and land 
Number 8 King Street Tower Hill in the Parish of 


| St. Botolph Without Aldgate in the County of 


Middlesex and Number 4 Little Somerset Street 
Aldgate in the City of London And in the Matter 
of the Settled Estates Act 1877 the following enquiry 
was (inter alia) directed namely an enquiry who was 
the heir at law of the Intestate David Pacitico the 
Settlor of the said Settlement at the time of his 
death (the 12th April 1854) and whether such heir 
is living or dead and if dead who by devise descent 
or otherwise is entitled to the hereditaments com- 
prised in the said Settlement or the proceeds there- 
of which descended to such heir at law And where- 
as Dona Pacifico the Wife of Jacob Pacifico who 
died at Smyrna on the 23rd day of April 1852 was a 
daughter of the said Settlor David Pacifico and the 
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children if any of the said Dona Pacifico may be 
entitled under the said enquiry Notice is hereby 
given that any persons claiming to be children of 
the said Dona Pacitico or any other persons claim- 
ing to be entitled under the said enquiry are by their 
Solicitors on or before the 7th day of July 1903 to 
come in and prove their claims at the Chambers of 
Mr. Justice Farwell and Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady 
at the Royal Courts of Justice Strand London 
England or in default thereof they will be peremp- 
torily excluded from the benefit of the said Order. 
_ “Tuesday the 4th day of July 1903 at 11.300'clock 
in the forenoon at the said Chambers is appointed 
for hearing and adjudicating upon the claims. 
“ Dated the 2lst day of May 1903. 
“J. C. Fox Master.” 
It completes the history of Don Pacifico, 
whose claims in the middle of the last century 
almost brought about war between this 
country and France, and evoked in Parlia- 
ment the finest speech of Lord Palmerston 
and the last of Sir Robert Peel. 
POLITICIAN, 


Mrs. Samuet Pepys.—Apropos of the bi 
centenary of the death of Pepys, I have been 


lately foraging amongst my books for refer- | 


ences to the immortal diarist. In my search 
for notes on his burial-place [ consulted, inter 
alia, Godwin and Britton’s ‘Churches of 
London’ (1838). It is actually a fact that 
although these erudite authors devote ten 
pages of vol. i. to a description of the 
church of St. Olave, Hart Street, they say 
not a word about the divine Samuel. Only 
once does the name Pepys occur. Most of 


the monuments in the church receive a| 


peeene notice, and that to the memory of 
Mrs. Samuel Pepys is dismissed in the 
following perfunctory manner: “ Above this 
[the Bayning monument on the north side 
of the altar] is a monument in memory 
of a part of the Pepys family.” It may be 
quite correct to call a man’s wife a part of 
his family, but it is hard to diseover why 
such an out-of-the-way expression should be 
used in this instance. If intended as an 
attempt to mystify people, it might possibly 
meet with a large measure of success. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Worpswortu.—The appearance of Prof. 
Raleigh’s original and stimulating mono- 


graph on Wordsworth is a significant fact. | 


The book shows that, despite all that has 
been written from Coleridge and Jeffrey and 
Wilson to Myers and Shairp and k. H. 
Hutton, it is still possible to study the poet 
from an independent point of view. The 
inportance it attaches, moreover, to some of 


voked ridicule than consideration—should 
give pause to those iconoclasts who would 
read Wordsworth, as Lowell suggested and 
Matthew Arnold believed practicable, only 
in a small volume of elegant extracts. The 
genuine student of Wordsworth’s verse can- 
not afford to miss any of his moods, and he 
will find adequate reasons for this critical 
conclusion in Prof. Raleigh’s book. Mean- 
while, it is curious to contrast the attention 
the poet is at length receiving with the 
hostility and neglect accorded him by his 
contemporaries. Jeffrey's attitude is noto- 
rious, but the treatment meted out to ‘The 
Excursion’ by another distinguished Edin- 
'burgh scholar is probably less generally 
|/known. According to De Quincey, who was 
|}much about Edinburgh in his latter years, 
Dr. Irving, librarian of the Advocates’ 
Library, and faithful historian of Scottish 
poetry, consigned Wordsworth’s great philo- 
| sophical poem to the cellar of the institution 
|of which he was the honoured head. In his 
‘Memorial Chronology,’ published in vol. xvi. 
of his collected works as issued by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, De Quincey states that there 
used to be at the Advocates’ Library “a 
large clothes- basket, or rag-basket,” into 
which useless books were dropped as they 
were received, and “at stated intervals the 
basket was transferred to subterraneous 
vaults, and never again visited by any 
inquest but that of rats.” To emphasize this 
assertion the essayist incontinently writes a 
characteristic foot-note as follows :— 


“It is a curious fact, and worth recording 
amongst the de/icie and facetivw of literature, 
especially because it serves to measure the enormous 
revolutions continually going on in the vast worlds 
of opinion and taste, that Wordsworth’s ‘ Excur- 
sion’ was amongst the books condemned to the 
basket, and did actually in that honourable con- 
veyance go down to Hades. Under whose award, 
I am not certain; but, as I heard, of Dr. Irving, the 
chief librarian at that time.” 

If this is a fact, it has a distinct chrono 
logical interest, as De Quincey suggests ; 
|if it is only one of the elaborate jokes tuo 
which the writer was prone, it is certainly 
defensible as apposite to his argument, 
although somewhat hard on the librarian in 
question. Perhaps Mr. Stronach may be 
able to throw some light on the subject, and 
especially to say whether or not Irving’s 
view of Wordsworth’'s merits was correctly 
reported to De Quincey. THomas Bayne. 


* Tue Encutsu Diacect Dictionary.’ (See 
ante, p. 298.)—It is a mistake common to 


the minor poems—and even to ‘ Peter Bell’ | works of this kind to localize dialect words 
_ too strictly. Very few, if any, of those noted 


and others that have more commonly pro- 
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at the reference given are confined to any 
one district. Jfun is the usual form of must 
in South Notts, and the saying “ What mun 
be mun be” has been familiar to me all my 
life. So also with the candle riddle, “ Nanny 
Netticoat in a white petticoat,” and the word 
“middling.” The flower-name “ milkmaids ” 
refers to the cuckoo-flower or lady-smock 
(Cardamine pratensis). Cc. C. B. 


I enclose a variant of the riddle for a 
candle :— 
Little Nelly Netticoat 
With a white petticoat ; 
She has a red nose, 
And the longer she lives 
The shorter she grows. 


MIDLAND. 


Riminc Eprrapu.—On the front page of 
the Globe of 3 April one reads :— 


“A good example of an ingenious form of rhym- 
ing epitaph is found in Curmwallen (?] Churchyard, 


Cornwall :— 
Shall we all die? 
We shall die all. 
All die shall we? 
Die all we shall. 
The permutations fit well the subject of the great 
mutation.” 

This inscription, of which one would like 
to have the date, is not a mere anagram, but 
an acrostic also. E. 8. Dopeson. 

“ ConJUGATE.”"— 

“Miss L. is ale American] beauty of whom her 
mother said, in bringing her to England, ‘She will 
most certainly conjugate there,’ which [was] told to 
Lady Emily > Burgh, who answered, ‘ What is cer- 
tain is that she will not decline” ’—Hon. Susan H. 
Oldfield’s ‘ Harriet, Countess of Granville,’ 1901, 


p. 158. 
L. L. K. 


“ Jerr.” — Prof. Skeat has probably con- 
vinced most of his readers that jeer comes 
from Old French giere=chiere, as he explains 
it in the Transactions of the Philological 
Soctty. But may it not be suggested that 
theface denoted by the word is not that of 
the person derided, but that of the mocker 
who ‘“*makes faces” at him or her? This 
interpretation explains more satisfactorily 
the use of the preposition af in ‘jeer at,” 
for the other side of the process would seem 
to require ‘‘to jeer out.” E. Dopason. 

(See ante, p. 24.] 


THe ‘Wiretess’ Newsparer.—I venture 
to think it worth while to record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the following, which is from the Daily Vews, 
18 April :— 

“The first and probably the only newspaper 
wholly dependent upon wireless despatches was 
recently started at Avalon, on Santa Catalina 
Island, twenty-five miles from the Californian coast. 


The newspaper is called the Wireless, and prints 
every morning news of the world received by wire- 
less messages. There is no cable to the island. The 
news is sent daily by the correspondent of the paper 
at Los Angeles, California.” 

W.. Be 


Hore Stex.—The following, now (3 April) 
outside a curiosity shop in Falmouth, is said 
to have come from near Bodmin. It would 
be interesting to get it located and to know 
how recently it was actually doing service :— 

TEMPURENCE 

Hore. 

Ellen Jone sells here 
Lemonade & ginger beer 
Cowheels & tripe every fridey 
Sekond hand cloes to mak ee tidy 
Crox and kettles pans & all 
And godley bokes to save your sole 
Man traps gins & pattens likewise 
And on Saturday nights hot mutton pies 


C. Warp. 


Qucrics, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Monsteur Beaucatre.—Was there such a 
person ; or is the part so well acted by Mr. 
Lewis Waller at the Comedy Theatre entirely 
imaginary? I am told the play is taken from 
a book of that name. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents can enlighten me. V. B. 

Rise Park, Hull. 

[A full answer to your inquiry will be found in 


the Atheneum for 1 November, 1902, in the dramatic 
“ Week.” ] 


‘Tue Corsitcans.’—Did Sir Walter Scott, 
with strict anonymity, publish “ The Corsi- 
cans: a Drama in Four Acts, translated from 
the German of Kotzebue. Dublin, T. Burn- 
side, for the Trade, 1799’ ? Is there sutticient 
internal evidence to show, as I thought forty- 
five years ago there was, that “ Gortz [sic] of 
Berlingen [sie]. Dublin, printed by J. Stock- 
dale for Bernard Dornin, (20th March) 1799,” 
and ‘ The Corsicans’ are by the same hand ? 
I refer to the first or Dublin edition of these 
plays only. What side-lights have, during 
the last one hundred years, gone to show 
that there is truth in this surmise? What 
are the past references to ‘ Gortz’ and * The 
Corsicans’ (Dublin edition) in ‘N. & Q.’ or 
elsewhere? I have these two plays side by 
side, in a volume, before me, with the name 
Robert Crowe (a contemporary of Scott) 
written across scene i. of each play—a sign 
that he witnessed the performance of them 
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(in Dublin) or had some definite knowledge 
of the author. Many others, in several 
volumes, that he did not witness or know 
about have no name written on scenei. I 
knew the gentleman in his extreme old age. 
He never made a marginal note or wrote his 
name on a title-page of any of the Dublin 
editions of Shakespeare or other authors— 
always on scene i. or not at all. 
James HAyEs. 

Ennis. 

[Neither Genest nor the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
vives the name of the translator of ‘ The Corsicans.’ 
The latter authority attributes the translation from 
Goethe to William (s/c) Scot.) 


Carson.—I shall be very much obliged if 
any one can give me assistance in tracing 
a family of this name. I have trustworthy 
evidence back to the year (about) 1750, when 
John Carson married Mary Carr at Amaduff, 
co. Leitrim. After this the family were 
living near Elphin, co. Roscommon, for some 
time. I believe that the family originally 
came from Scotland, and I am very anxious 
to find out if this is so. I have searched a 
great many parish registers at the Record 
Office, Dublin, but these do not go back far ; 
and I have not got any information from 
wills. 

19, Charlton Lane, Old Charlton, 8.E. 


1591 PLastrer Quotation. —A few years 
ago, when enlarging a room at the “ Waggon 
and Horses Inn,” Bewdley, the workmen had 
to remove a partition, and at the top of this, 
against the ceiling, was some plaster on 
which the following inscription was painted 
in blue and red. Before noticing this the 
workmen broke away parts, and as soon as 
the landlady knew she had it carefully taken 
down and put in an attic. Before | could go 
to Bewdley to inspect it some children had 


considerably damaged it, and in order that I | 


might try to place it in its original position, 
it was packed and sent to me in Shrews- 
bury. Unfortunately, owing to the friable 
condition of the plaster, the railway journey 
completely spoilt what remained of the 
jlaster, and after a great deal of trouble, I 
found it was impossible to piece the remains 
together and had to throw them away. The 
inscription was, so far as I was able to make 
out, as follows: “Stop the beginning and ye 
shall be sure, and then God will be true and 
save 1591.” 1 shall be glad to know if any 
one can give me an idea if this is correct, 
and if it is taken from any book or manu- 
script. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


THACKERAY'’S Speeches. — Can any one 
tell me where reports of Thackeray's 


speeches were published? In ‘The Life 
of William Makepeace Thackeray’ I re- 
print from John Camden Hotten’s ‘ Thacke- 
ray’ five speeches. They are headed 
*1849,’ 1840," ‘Authors and their Patrons, 
1851,’ ‘Royal Literary Fund Dinner, 1852,’ 
‘The Commercial Travellers’ Dinner, 1857.’ 
Can any one tell me on what occasions the 
first three were delivered, and if a fuller 
report of any of the five is known? I am 
aware of the pamphlet ‘ Proceedings at the 
Thirteenth Anniversary Festival of the Royal 
General Fund, 1858’; but Thackeray spoke 
at a dinner given in his honour before he 
went to America, and on at least one occasion 
he responded for “ Literature” at a Royal 
Academy dinner, though I do not know in 
what year. I have not seen the reports of 
these. There must also be other speeches. 
Lewis MELVILLE. 


Toorn.—In the ‘Annals of Japan,’ 
written in the eighth century, there is 
an emperor whose name, Midzuhawake, or 
Prince with Auspicious Tooth, is said to have 
been given him from his having the so-called 
teeth in a single piece. When I[ was yet an 
infant, | once heard my old master narrate 
that a knight in this province of Kii, called 
Hagui Oniemon (Strong-Bites Demon), had 
a set of teeth of such a conformation that he 
was able to bite off an iron pan. And in the 
* Life of Pyrrhus’ Plutarch says that, “ instead 
of teeth in his upper jaw, he had one con- 
tinued bone, marked with small lines 
resembling the divisions of a row of teeth.” 
I am very desirous of knowing whether such 
monstrosity really happens to exist, and, if 
possible, the scientific explanation of this 
sort of anomalous growth. 

Kumacusu MINABATA. 

Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Wm. Henry, D.D., Dean or 
—In the invaluable ‘ Index and Epitom: of 
Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ just published ‘his 
author's ‘ Description of Lough Erne’ is said 
to have been “ printed 1873.” In ‘N. & Q.,; 
8 8. iii. 320, is a review of Dr. Henry's 
‘Upper Lough Erne in 1739, edited, with 
notes, &c., in 1891 (Dublin, McGee) by Sir 
Charles 8. King, Bart. Is this the edition 
referred to, or was there one in 1873? 

F. Barnes. 

“Sure” anp “Srurr.’—The word suff is 
stated in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary to be a 
Northern word meaning drain. Isita variant 
of the old English sewe (which appears to 
have passed into Labourdin Baskish)? I am 
told that it is used also in the Midland 
Counties. In the Star (of London) for 
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13 April one reads of “a bitch fox which was 
forced from a suff (within the limits of Sir 
Bellingham Graham's hunt). The word in 


this instance would seem to mean Jair. Iam | 
told that in Oxfordshire there is a word stujf 


applied toa fox’s lair ; but it does not appear 
to be in the commoner dictionaries. Have 
the two words got mixed? If stuf’ in this 
sense is a genuine folk-word, is it connected 
with ‘‘ stove”? E. S. Dopason. 


Nieutcaps.—In the regulations for the 
Royal Military College, published by J. H. 
Stocqueler in ‘The British Officer’ (London, 
1851, at p. 142), is a list of the kit which is to 
be provided for a gentleman cadet. It in- 
cludes “eight pocket-handkerchiefs...... four 
nightcaps.” The boys were not to be “ under 
the full age of thirteen years, nor above that 
of fifteen.” For how long were nightcaps 
part of the outfit insisted on? Do any ex- 
cept bedridden people now wear nightcaps 
in this country? I notice in some American 
illustrated books (e.g., Eugene Field’s ‘ Lul- 
laby-land,’ illustrated by Charles Robinson, 
1898) that small children are represented in 
nightcaps. Perhaps this is merely a decora- 
tive convention. O. O. H. 


Gipson oF GLENcCROSH.—I shall be grateful 
for information as to the origin, history, and 
disappearance of the family of Gibson of 
Glencrosh (par. Glencairn), Dumfriesshire. 
Are there any descendants in the male line 
at the present time? Information may be 
sent direct to me. T. M. Farrow. 

Coatham, Redcar. 


Cuarues anp THE Eriscorare. — Is it 
an undenied historical fact that King 
Charles I. would have escaped his penalty 
had he consented to abandon the claims of 
the episcopate ? VERITAS. 


Giants, ‘ Voyace to Bencata.’—Can any 
one give an account of the author of the 
following book, and say if the adventures 
recorded are fact or romance? I think the 
book must be rather scarce. There is not a 
copy in the London Library :— 


“A Relation of an Unfortunate Voyage to the 
Kingdom of Bengala, Describing the deplorable 
condition, and dismal accidents, attending those 
therein concerned. How that after the loss of their 
Ship, they were forced to abide in a Desart, and 
Barren Island ; to eat leaves, Toads, Serpents, &c., 
and reduced to that extremity, as to digg open 
Graves, to feed on Human Bodies. As also, the 
manner of their deliverance out of that place; and 
what befel them afterwards, in the Service of the 
great Mogol. Together with choice Observations, 
touching that monarch’s Government, Laws, Cus- 
toms, and Armies; and especially his late war 


| against the Kings of Azo, and Assam, with several 
other remarkable particulars. By M* Glanius. 
London, printed for Henry Bonwick at the Red 
Lyon in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1682.’ 

EMERITUS. 


Emetr GeNEALOGy.—Can some reader of 

*N. & Q.’ acquainted with the parish records 
| of Plymouth tell me the names of the parents 
'and grandparents of one Christopher Emett, 
|of the town of Tipperary, a surgeon and 
physician, and the grandfather of the two 
Irish insurgent leaders, though they spelt 
their name differently ? C. Emett is supposed 
to have been son of one Henry Emett, of 
Plymouth, who was one of the contractors 
for Schomberg’s army in Ireland. Probably 
| this Henry Emett was the kinsman of that 
name, heir to a Cromwellian settler in the 
county of Tipperary, William Emett, an ab- 
stract of whose will is given in O’Hart’s ‘ Irish 
Pedigrees.’ As this query cannot be of general 
interest, the answer, if any one kindly gives 
me one, might be sent directly to me, so as 
to relieve the pressure on the valuable space 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ needed for subjects of more 
general interest. (Mrs.) A. F. Lone. 

W oodtield, Geashill, King’s County. 


| ‘Passtne By.’—I should be glad to learn 
| through your columns who was the author of 
a poem entitled ‘Passing By.’ The first 
verse runs :-- 
There is a ladye, sweet and kind, 
Was never such so pleased my mind. 
I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I'll love her till I die. 
It is ascribed to Herrick in the new edition 
of ‘The Scottish Students’ Song-Book’; but 
a careful search through four editions of his 
works, by different observers, has failed to 
find it. JOSEPH JONES. 
26, Railway Road, Leigh, Lancs. 


‘Stasat Mater.’—I am look- 
ing for an English version of this poem in 
the same metre as the German original :— 

Jesus Christus schwebt am Kreuze : 
Blutig sank sein Haupt herunter, 
Blutig in des Todes Nacht. 
I shall be grateful for any assistance. 
S. G. OuLp. 


Deputy-Mayor. —Is it considered proper 
to refer to a deputy-mayor of a borough by 
this title when the mayor himself is present ? 
I think the deputy is only appointed to act 
as such during the mayor's absence ; and if 
this be so, would it not be more correct to 
address the lesser official as Mr. Alderman 
or Mr. Councillor, as the case may 

Heuer R. H. 


Errwood Hall, Buxton. 
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Carprvas.—Richelieu was made acardinal | to Francis Semple. After the wandering 
in 1622, Mazarin in 1641, Antonelli in 1847. | piper, chancing on the winsome Maggie by 
To which grade—cardinal bishop, cardinal | the way, had jauntily addressed her, she 
priest, cardinal deacon—did they belong, and | professed, woman-like, to resent the intrusion, 
what were their titles? Richelieu was in| and also, after the wayward manner of her 
episcopal orders; were Mazarin and Antonelli | sex, she at once gave him the information he 


laymen ? C. S. Warp. 


{Antonelli was appointed cardinal deacon of 
Santa Agatha alla Suburra in 1847. } 


Quotation FRoM Byron.—In a printed 
pamphlet dated 1856 I find the following 
quotation :— 

Oliver thrust in between the pair.—Byron. 
As I have so far been unable to find this line 
in any of Byron's poems, [ should be grateful 
to any reader who could direct a it. 


B. H. 


Hampton Court.—Under the carved coat | 


of arms on the outside of the entrance gate 
to Hampton Court Palace the venerable 
motto “Dieu et mon droit” is rendered 
** Deo et mun drit,” whilst on the inner side 
of the gate it runs ‘*Deo et mun droit.” 
Who is responsible for these vagaries in 
spelling? Fiponc. 


DBeplics. 
“BLETHERAMSKITE.” 
(9% S. x. 507; xi. 335.) 


Burns has both “ blethering” and “ bleth’- 
rin.” Tam o’ Shanter’s Kate, we learn, had 
occasionally spoken with uncommon frank- 
ness to her husband before the date of his 
immortal ride :— 

She tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum. 
The visitor to ‘The Holy Fair’ finds much 
irreverent confusion, for, while some are 
engaged with the furniture, “some are busy 
bleth’rin "—.e., indulging in noisy and vapid 
conversation. In the epitaph ‘On a Noisy 
Polemic’ the poet uses a phrase which is still 
current in Scotland as a contemptuous 
description of a talkative bore :— 

Below thir stanes lie Jamie’s banes, 
Oh Death, it’s my opinion 
Thou ne’er took such a bleth'rin b——h 
Into thy dark dominion. 
For ‘‘ blether” and “ blethers,” both sb. and 
vb, see ‘Epistle to John Lapraik, ‘Tam 
Samson’s Elegy,’ ‘The Vision,” and ‘The 
Author’s Cry and Prayer.’ 

The nearest Scottish equivalent to 
“bletheramskite” is ‘‘ bladderskate” in the 
song ‘Maggie Lauder,’ published in David 
Herd’s ‘Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs,’ 


and attributed, on somewhat slenderevidence, 


| desired :— 
Right scornfully she answered him, 
Begone, you hallanshaker, 
Jog on your gate, you bladderskate, 
My name is Maggie Lauder. 

Editors have discussed ‘* bladderskate” 
very fully, and it is not certain that its 
exact formation and significance have yet 
been reached. Allan Cunningham, in his 
* Scottish Songs,’ uses the form “ bletherskate,” 
and Chambers, in his ‘ Scottish Songs,’ 1829, 
while retaining Herd’s text, adds the follow- 
ing note from Cromek :— 

“Bladderskate ought to be Blether-skyte. ‘Ye 
bletherin’ loon,’ ‘ Ye vile skyte,’ are terms of familiar 
reproach still in use, and are innocently applied to 
those satiric rogues who have the art of mingling 
falsehood with truth with admirable art, annoying 
with ‘it the sage remarks of the sober-minded and 
wise. 

Jamieson in the ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ after 
defining the word as “an indistinct or in- 


| discreet talker,” says it is probably from 
|“ blether,” and adds that “it might be derived 
from Su.-G. dladdra, to babble, and skata, a 


magpie, q. babble like a jackdaw, or from 
skat, a treasure, q. a storehouse of nonsense.” 
All this being tentative, the lexicographer 
concludes by saying that, after all, the 
allusion in the term may be to “the drone of 
his bagpipe, ludicrously compared to a bladder 
filled Sith wind.” But if ‘* skite” or “skyte” 
may be assumed to be the correct termination 
of the word, why may it not be explained as 
“squirt,” which is one of its acknowledged 
meanings! “ Bladderskate,” or “ blether- 
skyte,” would then be a blether-squirt, or a 
spouter of nonsense. Tuomas Bayne. 


Macre Rive S. xi. 109, 211).—A golden 
head-ring of such miraculous power plays an 
important part in the ‘Si-ya-ki,’ written in 
the fifteenth century, and one of the four 
great romances of China. It narrates how 
the illustrious Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsiang (600-664 a.p. for whose life see 
‘Encye. Brit.,’ ninth ed.) accomplished his 
travel to India. In this long journey he meets 
with numberless demons and marauders, 
who repeatedly attempt to capture or kill 
him, but is every time saved from the danger 
through the cautions and efforts of his 
faithful attendants, a monkey, a hog, and a 
water-sprite. The monkey, Sun Wu-Kung, 
the ablest and bravest of all the three, is at 
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first very fractious and ungovernable. One 
day, while he is deserting his master on a 
slight disagreement, Avalékités’vara brings 
the headgear and instructs Hiuen-Tsiang 
how to apply it to his correction. When the 
monkey, admonished by a dragon for his 
misconduct, returns and finds beside his 
master a golden head-ring of unparalleled 
beauty, he asks for and is given it. But no 
sooner did he put it on his head than it stuck 
thereto so closely that it was as if a natural 

rowth from it. Thenceforward, whenever 
“ happened to disobey his master, the latter 
had but to murmur a few magic words, 
which would instantly tighten the ring so 
insupportably as never to fail to correct him. 
By this means the warlike monkey turned a 
most loyal and useful servant, and accom- 
panied his master, in defiance of innumerable 
enemies and toils, to Mount Gudhrakita, 
where the animal is said to have been created 
a living saint by the Buddha. Sie Chung- 
Chi in his ‘Wu-tsah-tsu’ (1610) expatiates 
on this allegory as the most edifying of 
all Chinese fictions, for it shows us how a 
simple magic ring, or a commandment, if 
properly applied, could turn a most turbulent 
monkey, or the mind, into what should be 
entitled to the saintship. 

KumaGusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


“ Hacroscope” or Ortet? (9 §. xi. 301, 
321, 375.)—On the second of these words see 
4% S. v. 577; x. 256, 360, 412, 480, 529; xi. 
164; 6% S. iv. 252, 336; also, it need hardly 
be added, the ‘N.E.D.’ It will be seen that 
the oricula, oricilum, suggestion, or something 
very like it, has already been made; but 
little evidence has been added to that col- 
lected by Hamper in Archerologia. Du Cange, 
s.v. lorica,* writes :— 

Loricula. repiforos, Munimentum quod urbium 

obsessores ultra jactum teli editicant, &e. Beda in 
libr. Reg. quest. 13. Tabulatis vel muris, rel can- 
cellis, cum ad tutelam vice ponuntur, vulgus /uricula- 
rum nomen indidit. Vide Philandrum ad lib. 
Vitruvii c. 1.” 
But though this and the preceding entry 
Lorice murorum may have a good deal to do 
with the origin of oriel, they are very far 
from the idea of a squint. 

May we have the evidence in support of 
ortcula? Perhaps Dr. Russell Sturgis will 
“oblige.” And may we know the name of the 
ofticious member of the Cambridge Camden 
Society who, unfortunately, added to our 


* I transcribe from col. 326 of part ii. of vol. ii. 
of the edition of 1678, from a copy formerly belong- 
ing to White Kennett, 


language in the ‘Hints on Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities’ a totally unnecessary word, 
which is, I am told, in some cases demon- 
strably incorrect, and, in any case, begs the 
question of the use for which a squint 
was intended? Was the Macclesfield oriel, 
cited by Mr. Appy in a note ante, p. 321, 
really at the door of the cellar, and not 
rather at that of the solar?* Nothing is 
easier than to confuse an o with an e ina 
fifteenth-century MS. Perhaps some one 
who has access to Lord Stafford’s papers will 
verify Hamper’s reading of the 


A correspondent remarks: “There is no 
connexion between the words au/a and Hall,” 
which is very remarkable considering the 
quantity of families named Hall. There was 
a “De Aula” in the Isle of Wight, now repre- 
sented by Russell. We learn from Domes- 
day (p. 337b) that the * Regina Eddid [Edith 
of the swan neck] habuit aulam ” at Grant- 
ham, which fell by lease from the Crown to 
the family of Hall, deriving from FitzWilliam. 
“De Aula” merged into ‘‘atte Hall,” and 
represents. the Latin au/a, a hall or prince’s 
court, a king's palace (Ainsworth). 

Lysart. 

A propos of Mr. Appy’s statement that in 
the thirteenth century bailiffs were often 
clerics, I may cite a reference in Assize Roll 
175 (28 Hen. III.) to “ Rogeriu’, Clericus, 
jallivus Petronille de Tony,” who at that 
time held the manor of 8S. Tawton, her son 
being a minor. Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS CHANGING COLOUR 
(9t xi. 89, 217, 297).—As Mr. J. M. 
is good-natured enough to say that he would 
be “glad to get any wrinkles from other 
collectors,” I should like, as an ‘old cam- 
paigner” on the subject of scrap-books—I 
have close on twenty, some made up by 
myself, but mostly by my elders—to say a 
few words. Firstly, “home-made” paste, 
i.e., flour and water, boiled with or (prefer- 
ably) without alum, will not as a rule turn 
sour. In my possession are still two or three 
old scrap-books, the earliest dating back to 
1850. The pictures in these books were all 
“stuck down” with home-made paste. How- 
ever—while stopping by the way to men- 
tion that I have the ruins of a monster 
“ picture” scrap-book (containing thousands 
of cuts) which I put in hand in 1861, and in 
which, though the picture-scraps are hope- 
lessly ‘* decrepit,” the paste has never been 


* Oriels were frequent in solars; possibly this 
was what is stil] called an orre/ in Cornwall, 
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the cause of their “senile decay”—I would 
like to suggest to Mr. Rimpautt Disprn and 
to Mr. J. M. Buttocn to try fish-glue, which 
can be obtained from most stationers or oil- 
men, from one penny a bottle upwards. So 
far back as 1888 I glued down a few cuttings 
on to paper, card, glass, leather, or wood, 
notably a frame of portraits of ** the master ” 
(Dickens) ; and, chiens printed on “ thin” 
paper, they have lost nothing since then, 
neither in the colour of the paper nor the 
blackness of the printing-ink. I need hardly 
add that it is always advisable to buy the 
more “expensive” bottles of glue. As the 
old proverb sayeth, it’s no use “ spoiling the 
ship for a ha’porth o’ tar.” 
Herpert B. CLayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Very few of the so-called “gums ” are really 
composed of gum, and of gum itself there 
are various kinds. The best plan, and much 
the cheapest, is to make one’s own mucilage. 
Acacia gum—two parts to three parts of cold 
water—is commonly used. This makes rather 
a thick mucilage, but one that keeps fairly 
well in a cool place and in full bottles. A 
mucilage that is said both to keep better 
and to be more adhesive may, however, be 
made by dissolving one part of ghatti gum 
in two parts of lime-water. When you ask 
for ghatti gum see that you get it. The lime- 
water mucilage will not so readily ferment as 
one made with plain water. The addition of 
a little glycerine also helps to preserve it. 

B 


‘Tue Poerry or Georce Witner’(9"™ S. xi. 
266, 409).—I have a considerable number of 
George Wither’s works in first and early 
editions, which I shall be pleased to exhibit 
to any ‘N. & Q.’ contributor who may desire 
to consult them. F. E. MANtey. 

Cecil House, Allerton Road, N. 


JoHNSON: AN ANECDOTE (9'" S. xi. 345).— 
Though the following remarks have no direct 
reference to Dr. Johnson, yet they may not 
be without some degree of interest to your 
readers. I used many years ago to visit at 
Aldenham Abbey, Herts, then in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. William Stuart, whose father, 
when a young man and vicar of Luton, was 
introduced, as Boswell records, to Dr. John- 
son in 1782. Mr. Stuart died in 1874, and is 
buried in Aldenham Churchyard. The family 
estate was at Tempsford, in Bedfordshire, but 
within the last few years the mansion has 
been burnt down. 

Mr. Stuart had a collection of heirlooms 
and many valuable treasures, as, for in- 
stance, the sword of Admiral Penn, the 


father of the founder of Pennsylvania, and a 


fragment of the tree under which the treaty 
with the Indians was signed. He possessed 
also a beautiful model, in frosted silver, stand- 
ing 3 ft. 6 in. in height, of the Eleanor Cross 
at Charing Cross, for which he told me he 
gave 500/. In the library was a magnificent 
copy of the Pentateuch, which he had bought 
for a large sum at the sale of the library of 
the Duke of Sussex, so beautifully written in 
Hebrew that it looked exactly like printed 
matter. Over the fireplace was the fine por- 
trait of his father in his episcopal dress, with 
the sky-blue ribbon of the Order of St. Patrick, 
painted by William Owen, most strongly 
resembling his son. 

Amongst other relics shown to me, one was 
an autograph letter from George III. offering 
Dr. Stuart, then Bishop of St. David's, the 
archiepiscopal see of Armagh, or rather 
pressing it upon him, which proved one pont 
insisted upon by several historians of the 
period, that the king always held the 
patronage in his own hands. The archbishop 
was accidentally poisoned by an embrocation 
given in mistake in 1822. As the letter 
mentioned Lord Bute “as your father, being 
one of the best friends I ever had,” it 
dispelled the idea that George III. had not 
liked him. Mr. Stuart was also a great-grand- 
son of the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and had several letters which had 
passed between her and Pope. Thomas 
Percy, editor of the ‘Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,’ had been one of his father’s 
suffragans in 

There are pedigrees of the families of 
Stuart of Aldenham in Burke’s ‘Land 
Gentry,’ vol. ii., and of Penn of Stoke Park 
in Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ 
vol. ii. p. 491 et seg. (1838), containing much 
interesting matter and anecdotes concerning 
the family of Penn. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Byronrana (9 xi. 444).—Accuracy is 
indispensable to the searcher in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ It is not possible for Byron to 


|have applied to, and received from, the 


Ferrara authorities permission to copy Tasso’s 
unpublished letters and verses at the date 
mentioned by Count Stephen Széchenyi. 
During the whole of 1818 Byron remained 
in the neighbourhood of Venice. He visited 
Ferrara for the first time between 2 and 6 
June in 1819. He remained there two days 
only. This is another example of the risk 
incurred by correspondents who neglect to 
verify their quotations. I respectfully 


advise them, on every biographical point of 
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a similar kind, to consult Mr. Murray’s 

‘Byron’s Works’ (‘ Letters and Journals’), a 

most accurate and exhaustive authority on 

Byron, which has been so ably edited by Mr. 

Rowland Prothero. Ricuarp EpGcumse. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


SUAKESPEARE’S SEVENTY-SIXTH SONNET (9° 


S. x. 125, 274, 412, 495, 517; xi. 96, 249).— Mr: | 


StroNACH will have to explain much more 
than he has hitherto attempted, if he is to 
succeed in making many converts to his 
theory of the authorship of Shakespeare's 
plays and poems. Apart from the considera- 
tion of the fact that the author of the 
‘Novum Organum’ did not possess in a 
sufficient degree that highly imaginative and 
poetical faculty which would enable him to 
write the plays and poems in question, we 
have many things to face which, I venture 
to say, dissipate the whole theory of their 
Baconian authorship. There is such ample 
evidence in contemporary writings to prove 
the claim of William Shakespeare, “the man 
of Stratford,” that we are not warranted in 
forming any other conclusion than that he 
was the veritable author of the works pub- 
lished in his name. The statements of con- 
temporaries are absolute matters of fact, 
whereas everything adduced to prove that 
Francis Bacon was the author is pure assump- 
tion. For fear of taking up too much space, 
I will merely cite the testimony of one writer 
only, out of many to whom reference might 
be made. 

Thomas Heywood, who has been described 
by Charles Lamb as ‘ta prose Shakespeare,” 
was actor, poet, dramatist, and miscellaneous 
writer of the period, and, moreover, it can 
be shown, was personally acquainted with 
Shakespeare. In his ‘Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angells’ he refers to our great dra- 
matic poet in the following terms :— 

Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose inchanting Quill 

Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Will. 
Surely this is evidence sufficient, not only of 
his knowledge of Shakespeare the man, but 
also the author. 

In addition t6 this, however, he further 
proves his personal acquaintance with Shake 
speare and his high appreciation of his genius. 
In 1612 appeared his ‘Apology for Actors,’ to 
which was prefixed a dedicatory letter to 
Nicholas Okes, printer and publisher. This 
letter has reference to the publication by W. 
Jaggard, a rival publisher, of the selection of 

vems entitled “*The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 

y W. Shakespeare,” into which two poems 
of Hey wood had been introduced by Jaggard 
without authority, as though they had been 


the work of the greater poet. In his letter 
to Okes Heywood expressly says :— 

** Here likewise, I must necessarily insert a mani- 
fest injury done me in that worke, by taking the 
two epistles of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, 
and printing them in a lesse volume under the name 
of another, which may put the world in opinion I 
might steale them from him, and hee, to doe him- 
self right, hath since published them in his owne 
name: but, as 1 must acknowledge my lines not 
worthy his patronage under whom he hath published 
them, so the author, I know, much offended with 
M. Jaggard (that altogether unknowne to him), 
presumed to make so bold with his name. These 
and the like dishonesties I knowe you to bee cleere 
of ; and I could wish but to bee the happy author of 
so worthy a worke asI could willingly commit to 
your care and workmanship.” 

It would seem that further comment is need- 
less ; but the Baconians have suchan ingenious 
way of interpreting evidence to meet their 
views, that it would be both curious and 
interesting to know how they would deal 
with the two cases I have here quoted. 

FE. F. Bates. 

“ TONGUE-TWISTERS” xi. 269, 455).— 
Pror. StronG is mistaken in putting under 
this heading a pleasantry of another kind 
traditional among French children. The 
sentence, which he quotes incompletely, 
affords a puzzle akin to the classic jingle 
which perhaps lingers still amongst English 
boys in the earlier stages of Latin, “ In-mud- 
eel-is, in-clay-none-is,’ &c. The French 
puzzle-sentence is spoken in four words, each 
with a stress such as is used in more Southern 
tongues, “ Lerienta - tentalera, leratenté - 
tatalerienta”; and the interpretation there- 
of is ** Le riz en tas tenta le rat ; le rat tenté 
tata le riz en tas.” This sentence offers no 
difficulty to the tongue. 

EpWarD NICHOLSON. 


I send the following: “The sun shines on 
the shop signs” (to be repeated quickly 
several times); ‘‘ She says she shall sew a 
sheet.” DonaLp Fercuson. 


CRAWFORD xi. 328, 417).—Mr. 
MAN, to whom I am obliged for the informa- 
tion, has kindly pointed out previous 
references to William, eldest son of the 
Andrew Crawford mentioned in my query. 
The said references, however, throw no light 
on the traditional connexion of my family 
with Ayrshire, respecting which I ana 
desire to be informed. 

Perhaps the following additional particu- 
lars, which have since come to hand, and 
which are more correct than those which 
previously appeared, may enable your 
readers to assist me further. 

John (?) Crawford, grandfather of Andrew 
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—living 1670-1725—resided at Highholm, 
near Dunfermline in Fifeshire, not Ayrshire, 
as I had been incorrectly informed. He had 
three sons: (1) David; (2) Moses, who emi- 
grated to America, married Janet Keir, 
and had a son David, b. 1747; (3) James 
of Whoughall. David, the eldest son, de- 
signated in my account “of North Fod, near 
Dunfermline,” was father of the Andrew 
Crawford of whom I wrote, who married 
Mary Spink, of a Yorkshire family living 
near Northallerton, and later settled at 
Brighton. I have also heard that John 
Crawford had a numerous family, in addition 
to the children I have mentioned, and that 


one of his sons, William Crawford, took to | 


business and became a successful merchant 
at Manchester. My account is possibly 
correct in this, as [ have repeatedly, in 
searching at Somerset House, come across 


Crawfords of the northern counties of | 


England. Qu-¥sTOR. 

** PrIvILEGIAtus ” (9° 8. xi 448).—IGNorus 
will find this designation attached to a large 
number of names in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 


enses,’ and to one on each of the three pre- | 


ceding pages to that on which C. W. H. 
Pauli occurs. The statute “De laicis ad 
privilegia Universitatis admittendis” required 
these persons to be matriculated: hence their 
names find a place in Foster’s list. They 
were for the most part citizens of Oxford, or 
college officials who had deserved well of the 
University, though some, like Mr. Pauli, 
probably received in this way a recognition 
of merit which in the case of more illustrious 
persons took the form of an honorary degree. 
A. 


‘CELEBRITIES AND I’ (9S. xi. 368, 416).— 
Of course | may be wrong and C. C. B. may 
be right, or, as I venture to think, vice versd. 
If it be still true that two blacks do not make 
a white—an assertion which may be open to 
doubt in this upsetting age—the quotations 
from Mudie’s catalogue do not strengthen his 
contention, and his excursus into French 
literature may be in support of mine, though 
it is impossible to rule English grammar 
from the other side of the Channel. The 
labels in a druggist’s shop, for all their 
learned look, are otticinal clues only, not 
titles of literary productions. I suppose they 
simply indicate “This is Senna,” “ Here is 


Rhubarb,” and the like ; and if the Zin. or 
the Sp. or the 7'r. were written at full length 
I should expect to find it in the nominative 
case. A book is written de, of, about, con- 
cerning, something or somebody, and _ it 
seems to me that this, if not expressed, 


should at least be understood in the title of 
it, notwithstanding the existence of inelegant 
examples to the contrary. Str. SwitHry. 


Carots S. xi. 309, 414, 454). 
—The following is the wording of the missing 
title-page in the Rev. Frank Penny’s book :— 

“Christmas Carols,| Ancient and Modern; | 
| Including | the most popular in the West of 
England, | and the Airs to which they are sung. | 
Also Specimens of | French Provincial Carols. | 
With an Introduction and Notes. | By | William 
Sandys. F.S.A. | London: | Richard Beckley, 42, 
Piccadilly. | 1833.” 

This is, on the whole, the best work on 
carols which we possess in English, and it 
has never been superseded. Mr. Sandys 
incorporated the greater number of those 
published by Mr. Davies Gilbert in his book 
called ‘Some Ancient Carols,’ 1822; second 
| and enlarged edition, 1823. 

My copy of Mr. Sandys's book was formerly 
in the possession of John Payne Collier, who 
has written on the fly-leaf: “See a curious 
speculation on Carols in Maitland’s ‘ Dark 
Ages,’ p. 151 and note.” W. F. Pripgaux. 


Seven Drats (9S. xi. 448).—The immortal 
Boz refers to a little humorous poem which 
had a very great vogue at the time, and is by 
no means ill written. The title-page is as 
follows: “Monsieur Tonson ; by John Tay- 
lor, Esq. Illustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 
London, Marsh and Miller, Oxford Street, 
and Constable and Co., Edinburgh, 1830.” 
The frontispiece gives a ‘Portrait of Tom 
King’; and the woodcuts are funny. There 
is a short life of Tom King prefixed to it. He 
was a “merry wag,” born in the year 1720, 
and died 10 December, 1805. The poem 
|records one of his merry pranks, and is 
| amusingly told. 

' Tom King was rambling one night with a 
friend, “just by that spot the Seven Dials 
hight,” hen it came into his head to knock 
at one of the doors. A refugee Frenchman 
at last opened it, and asked, “ Vat your com- 
mands vit me?” With all politeness Tom 
asked “if there’s a Mr. Thompson lodges 
here,” and with all politeness came the reply : 
“No, sare, no Monsieur Tonson lodges here.” 
But the matter did not rest there, for Tom 
was so unkind as to go through the same 
performance the following night, and this 
time the answer was: “Sare, ‘pon my soul, 
no Monsieur Tonson here.” This was 
repeated night after night, till the jest 
became intolerable, and the Frenchman had 
to seek new quarters. Just then Tom went 
abroad for six years, by the end of which 
time the Frenchman had just returned to his 


| 
‘ 
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old lodging. It occurred to Tom to repeat his 
old inquiry, which was at last too much for 
the victim. With a wild cry of, ‘‘ Begar! here’s 
Monsieur Tonson come again,” “Away he 
ran, and ne'er was heard of more !” 

Watrer W. SKeart. 


Tom King and the Frenchman (Morbleu) 
are characters in Moncrieff’s farce ‘ Monsieur 
Tonson,’ produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
20 Sept., 1821. The piece, the action of which 
takes place in Seven Dials, was founded on 
the humorous poem of the same name by 
John Taylor, editor of the Sun newspaper. It 
attained great popularity, and the part of 
the Frenchman, originally acted by Gattie, 


became a favourite part of the elder Mathews. | 


The writer of the article on Taylor in the 
*D.N.B.” falls into the curious mistake of 


‘stating that the piece was rehearsed at Drury | 


Lane, but never acted, being evidently misled 
by the words ‘‘ Never Acted” which used to 
be printed at the head of the playbill on the 
first night of a new piece, and are adopted 
by Genest in his ‘History of the Stage,’ 
simply to convey the information that it had 
not been acted before. Wm. Douctas. 
25, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Sie Nicwotas Kemeys anp Cuepstow 
CastTLe (9S xi. 327, 394).—I am obliged to 
L. L. K. for his reply to my query, but on 
application to Messrs. William George’s Sons, 
they state that ‘Mr. Taylor’s ‘Sketch of 
Chepstow’ was published quite twenty years 
ago, that they have not seen a copy for years, 
and that they do not think that it is now 
obtainable at the Castle even.” It appears, 
too, from their letter that Mr. John Rooter 
is now deceased. 

St. Davip M. Kemeys-Tyyre. 


DEDICATION TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
(9S. xi. 406).—As the ‘ Letters to a Young 
Lady’ were first published in 1789, the queen 
to whom the book was dedicated woul be 
Charlotte, the consort of George III. It may 
interest Mr. Corr to have the following par- 
ticulars of the author. The Rev. John Ben- 
nett was curate of St. Mary’s Church, Man- 
chester, and afterwards rector of Paul and 
Keyingham, Yorkshire, and domestic chap- 
lain to the Earl of Guilford. He died of 
dropsy on 21 June, 1793, aged forty-two, and 
was buried in Chapel-en-le- Frith Churchyard, 
Derbyshire. A list of his books is contained 
in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Brit.,’ but a mistake 
is there made in giving the date of the 
‘Letters’ as 1780, and another in the title of 
his ‘ Strictures on Female Education,’ which 
is changed to ‘French Education.’ A third 
error occurs in the title of ‘A Discourse 


against the Fatal Practice of Duelling,’ which, 
| oddly enough, appears as the ‘ Fatal fects of 
| Duelling.’ W. Sutton. 
Manchester. 


“Wick” xi. 348).—John Stow, in 
| his ‘Survey of London,’ 1598, says :— 
“Candle-wright, so called in old records, or 
Candle-wick Street took that name (as may be sup- 
posed) either of chandlers, or makers of candles ; 
otherwise wike, which is the place where they used 
to work them, as Scalding wike by the Stocks mar- 
ket was called of the poulterers scalding or dress- 
ing their poultry there ; and in divers dairy houses, 
or cottages wherein they make butter and cheese, 
are usually called wicks.’ 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| The most puzzling form of this word is the 
wich put for a salt spring, as at Droitwich, 
Northwich, Middlewich, all having brine 
works of fabulous antiquity. A. H. 


“Coats TO NEWCASTLE” (4% S. vi. 90; 5% 
S. xi. 486 ; 8 S. ii. 484 ; iii. 17, 136).—Thomas 
Fuller in his‘ Pisgah-Sight of Palestine’ (1650) 
says at p. 128, “It is so far from being need- 
less pains, that it may bring considerable 
Profit, to carry Char-coals to Newcastle.” 
This quotation is not given in_ the ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary’ either under ‘Coal’ or 
‘Charcoal.’ Under the former word, at p. 550, 
col. 1, the proverbial saying is quoted from 
Fuller's ‘Worthies,’ ‘ Northumberland’ (a. 
1661), p. 302, in its present form. It appears 
from a note under ‘Charcoal,’ p. 282, col. 2, 
that the word charcoal was at one time 
used to denote that which we now call coal, 
and in that sense it was doubtless used by 
Fuller in the passage cited above. On this 
assumption the quotation I now send is the 
earliest recorded instance of the use of the 
proverb. Perhaps I may add that at p. 8 of 
the ‘Pisgah-Sight’ Fuller speaks of “the 
carrying of water to the fountain.” 

F. 


[Mr. F. Apams at 8S. ii. 484 gives a reference 
earlier than 1614.) 


Bett: LinpLey: Perry (9 S. xi. 349).— 
Although | am unable to answer the query 
put at the above reference, your corre- 
spondent may like to know that there is a 
Perry inscription in Great Missenden Church- 
yard, Bucks, and a Bell inscription in Cook- 
ham Churchyard, Berks, while the name Perry 
also appears in the registers of Walton, 
Bucks, oa, by the Bucks Parish 

| Register Society last year. 
| F rom my ane taken from High Wycombe 
Churchyard there does not appear to be any 
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monumental inscription to the Bell family 
in that “God's Acre,” part of which, I may 


| Zeheen’ (the second edition of which I am 
glad to see is now ready), and also in Burton’s 


incidentally add, is separated from the |‘Camoens,’ 1881, vol. i. p. 489. It is from 


church by a road intersecting the burial- 
ground. CHas. Croucn. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 

“Urner” anp “Artuur” (9 §. xi. 327). 

—May I put the previous question, and ask 

Mr. E. 8. Dopcson what ground he has for 

asserting that Uther was an “ ancient British 
W. H. B 


name” ? B. 


I know that some high Celtic authorities 
hold that Arthur is a Roman name= Artorius, 
found in Juvenal. H. A. Strone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Dr. Epmonp Hattey (9" S. x. 361; xi. 85, 
205, 366).—In F. H. Hart's ‘History of Lee’ 
(Lee, 1882), p. 4, it is stated :— 

“On the east side [of the old churchyard of 
St. Margaret's}, near the fence, about twenty-two 
yards from the road, is a plain table tomb to the 
memory of a late celebrated Astronomer Royal, Dr. 
Edmond Halley, who died in 1742, aged eighty-five ; 
also to his eldest daughter Margaret, died 1743, 
aged fifty-five ; and to his youngest daughter, Mrs. 
C. Price, died 1765, aged seventy-seven years. In 
the same vault lies buried John Pond, the Astro- 
nomer Royal, born 1767, died at Greenwich 1836, 
aged sixty-nine years.” 

It is not stated how Pond came to be 
buried in the Halley family vault. 

oun B. 


Joun Carter, Antiquary (9 8. xi. 207, 
352).—A member of the squire’s family in- 
forms me that at her request the historian 
of Partney, the Rev. G. G. Walker, the 


1? rector, has searched the registers, | 


rc., but has been unable to discover any 
trace of John Carter’s residence in the parish. 
It is more than probable, therefore, that the 
famous antiquary was only a guest and not 
a resident there. K. 


“TRAVAILLER PouR LE Ror pe Prusse” 
(9 S. xi. 289, 392, 437).—The Portuguese 
have a similar saying for work that is un- 
remunerative—viz., “* Trabalhar para o bispo,” 
to work for the bishop. E. 8S. Dopeson. 


Dubey or WIttsuire (9 S. xi. 408).— 
The bishop's certificate (at the Public Record 
Ottice) shows that on 8 April, 1665, Henry 
Dudley, clerk, was admitted vicar of Broad 
Hinton, Wilts, on the presentation of the 
warden and brothers aod sisters of the hos- 

ital of St. Nicholas-juxta-Pontem, near 
Sarum. H. C. 


'the Egyptian Arabic Gardafiin, where gard 
means bay and //afiin is the name of the 
adjoining district. Barbosa (1516) mentions 
the district under the name of Asiini, and 
the cape under that of Guardafiin. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


The more correct spelling is Guardafui, 
and the word is taken from the Portuguese 
quardafu=" beware ye,” from a supposed 
magnetic rock at the place, requiring caution 
in navigating round it. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Mr. Bettasits will find that the derivation 
of this name is fully discussed in Yule and 
Burnell’s ‘Hobson-Jobson,’ second edition, 
p. 398. It represents the Arabic Jard-Hafin. 

EMERITUS. 


Poems on Miscurer §. xi. 389).—An 
|excellent and very humorous example is 


| Hood’s * Parental Ode to my Son.’ 
G. 


| 
| 


Rosert Orme (9 S. xi. 388).—I possess a 
copy of Kearsley’s‘Complete Peerage,’ London, 
April, 1794, according to which Audrey, only 
daughter of Charles, third Viscount Towns- 

_hend, married Roger (not Robert) Orme, Esq., 
of Devon. An inquiry respecting Robert 
| Orme has already appeared in 1" 5, xi. 242, 
but elicited no reply. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| BLUE ASSoctATED WITH THE BLEssED VIRGIN 
| (9% S. xi. 388).—In medieval times we some- 


| times find blue used in Lent and on Good 
| Friday. It is, in fact, like violet and purple, 


| 


the ecclesiastical equivalent of black. After 
the establishment of the Latin Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 1099, black 
was used there for festivals of Our Lady : 


|**Qmnes sollemnitates beate Marie cum 


pannis et vestibus nigris.” In Spain to the 
present day blue is used, but I am not sure 
whether on all her festivals or only on some. 
Cf. 5 S. i. 397, 494; 7% S. iv. 148, 254. Most 
early pictures give her either a black or blue 
mantle, but white or green mantles are by 
no means uncommon, and in Gentile da 
Fabriano’s ‘ Virgin and Child’ in the Louvre 
the mantle is brown. 
Joun B. 


Vicar or WAKEFIELD’ (9 8S. xi. 187, 274, 
| 375).—The reference in #2. Soc. Lit. Trans., 
Care Garparur (9 §S. xi. 390). — The | i 
meaning of this name is given in ‘ Hobson- | 


Second Series, xix. 93, is to the British Maga- 
zine, vii. 623 (December, 1766), where is a 
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sketch of just over one page called “The | an extraordinary, prejudiced feeling on this 
Journal of a Wiltshire Curate.’ Zschokke | subject he would scarcely have stayed so long 


seems to have derived the hint for his story 
from this, very much enlarging upon the 
theme, so that his story can in no sense be 
called a translation. As Goldsmith at one 
time contributed to this magazine, the sketch 
may possibly be his. 

It may be noted that on 13 May an order 
was made against the owners of 6, Wine 
Office Court, to remove the front (which, 
though shored up, was bulging and dangerous) 
within fourteen days. Goldsmith lived here 
(query at No. 6) in 1760 and later; and, 
according to Boswell, Dr. Johnson in the 
spring of 1763 (not 1764) found Goldsmith 
under arrest for debt to his landlady, and, 
taking the MS. of the ‘Vicar,’ sold it to 
Newbery for 60/. 

*Unluckily, considerable confusion has been 
imported into this picturesque and time-honoured 
incident by the discovery, in recent years, that 
Goldsmith had disposed of a third share in this 
very book, as early as October, 1762, to Benjamin 
Collins, a Salisbury printer, who subsequently 
printed it. How this inconvenient fact is to be 
reconciled with the canonical tradition is not clear; 
at all events, an explanation is not at present forth- 
coming.”"— Mr. Austin Dobson in ‘Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ new edition, 
vol. ii. 1902, p. 479. 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 

*Erkon Basitike’ Morro (9 8. xi. 389). 
—I have always understood rd Xi ovdev 
tiv ovde to Karra as “The 


Ch. did not wrong the State nor yet the} 


K.,” neither Church nor king. 
G. C. Moore Smiru. 
University College, Sheffield. 


In the original saying quoted by W. T 
the X and K_ stood for Xptords and 
Kwvordvtws. As to Charles I. they 
appear to stand for Xpeords and Kapodos. 

E. W. B 

Is it not likely that X¢ means the Church, 
Karra the King? C. DEEDEs. 

Chichester. 


Barnes (9 x. 486; xi. 245).— 
Is not GENERAL MAXWELL a little too harsh 
in his criticisms upon the Anglo-Saxon pro- 
clivities of the Dorset poet? It is well known 
that this simple-hearted scholar (whom I only 
came to know late in his life) preferred, when- 
ever he could, to use oan derived from 
Teutonic sources rather than from the Latin ; 
but [| have yet to learn that he had what 
your correspondent calls “a bee in_ his 
wnnet,” or that he merited the American 
epithet of a “downright crank” in respect of 
this. One would think that had he had such 


| 
| 


in his profession of “dominie,” in which he 
must daily have encountered that which 
your correspondent says was a “red rag” to 
him, namely, Latin and Greek. Of course, 
it is, as GENERAL MAXWEii says, impossible, 
were it even desirable, that all such elements 
as William Barnes objected to could be eradi- 
cated from our language; but there was 
wisdom and aptness, I think, in many of his 
substitutions.* 

I do not think that the only new words to 
be introduced into our language should be 
Americanisms. Some of the instances given 
by GENERAL MAXWELL are, to say the least, 
very quaint. Would he mind telling me 
from which of the deceased writer’s works 
he culled them? I know little but his 
poems, and for his appreciation of these I 
thank GENERAL MaXxweLt. They are very 
sweet to Dorset ears and hearts. I doubt 
whether Burns would have been read as much 
had he followed dialect as closely even as did 
William Barnes—the English Burns. But 
does GENERAL MAXWELL approve of the 
Latinized expression which I have italicized 
(there is a word for you!) in the following 
sentence, taken from a recent number of the 
Saturday Review (4 April): “ A curious open 
letter positing the general wickedness of 
rebellion has been sent,” &c.? The late Wil- 
liam Barnes was—so | have been told and 
read—no mean philologist ; but of folk-lore, 
though he would seem to be brimful of it 
himself, little appears in his works. I hope 
that some day an introduction of his— 
which he wrote for me on what proved to be 
his deathbed—will form the most valuable 
yortion of a work which I contemplate on 
Dorset folk-lore. J. S. Upan, F.S.A, 

Antigua, W.I. 


Tue Livinc Deap (9 S. xi. 427).—The 
gardens referred to are no doubt those of the 
terrible “Old Man of the Mountain”—respon- 
sible for the word assassin—destroyed by 
Hulagu Khan and his Tartars. Arbaces the 


| Egyptian (‘Last Days of Pompeii’), who has 


always struck me as a belated survival of 
ancient traditions, had a somewhat similar 
sensuous hall of bliss in his palace. Some 
drugs, I imagine, are known to produce a 
condition of supermundane enjoyment at the 
cost of wrecked nervous systems; indeed, 

* I remember on one occasion, shortly before or 
during his last long illness, when writing to me, he 
excused the shortness of his letter by saying that 
his ** pen-hand” (meaning his daughter, his ordina 
amanuensis) was absent. That is a substitution 
would willingly incorporate. 
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those who have tried opium and absinthe 
assure me that such is the case. Scientific 
investigation of these phenomena would 
touch the disputed borderland of mind and 
body, the elusive point where one begins and 
the other ends. 

I read a story, the names and references to 
which I have entirely forgotten, of two men, 
say A and B. The former talked much of 
his ghastly adventures at witches’ Sabbaths, 
and wanted his friend to join him, giving 
him a magic pill to swallow as both lay down 
to rest. A took another of his pills, but B, 
like an ‘Arabian Nights’ hero, merely feigned 
to do so, lay awake, and awaited results. All 
through the night A tossed and muttered 
incoherently, his body strangely contorted. 
In the morning he awoke, full of tales about 
“our head goat” and his apocryphal welcome 
of B as a recruit. The sree, an earnest- 
minded man, persuaded his friend to give up 
such dangerous folly, and turn his attention 
to higher things. History, perhaps wisely, 
omits to state the ingredients of the pills. 

Francis P, MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Surely it is somewhat paradoxical—not to 
say antiphrastic—to assert that a person who 
believes himself to be dead is neither hal- 
lucinated nor insane. Similar ‘‘ alterations 
of personality ” are lucidly discussed, chiefly 
from the hypnotic point of view, in an 
interesting book by Binet, though, so far as 
my memory serves me, a case of corporeal 
existence in a quasi-materialistic spiritual 
world is not explicitly described. A recently 
published work by Myers may contain some 
information on the question. J. Dormer. 


CrRAKANTHORP, BY Worpswortu : “ VILDE- 
son ” (9% S. xi. 469).—I find that the church 
at Willesdon, belonging to St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, was dedicated to the B.V.M., and had a 
rood-beam, as was usual, bearing’ a great 
cross, with figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John ; a red banner with her “icon” 
““de auripelle,” and also two large carved 
images of her, “due magne iconee et sculpte 
de beata Virgine.” The late Canon Sparrow 
Simpson, however, says nothing of pilgrim- 
ages, Camd. Soc., N.S., liii. 3, lv. 59. Never- 
theless, the pilgrimage to Willesdon was well 
known, and is often mentioned by Fox ; see 
Thorne’s ‘ Environs of London,’ 1876, p. 698. 

W. C. B. 


Races oF MANKIND (9 8, xi. 169, 236, 372). 
—Other works that might be consulted are: 
‘The Human Species,’ by A. de Quatrefages 
(Kegan Paul, 1879, ch. xxx., ‘Anatomical 
Characters’) ; ‘The Races of Man,’ from the 


German of Oscar Peschel (H. 8. King & Co., 
1876); ‘The Races of the Old World,’ by 
Chas. L. Brace (Murray, 1863) ; ‘ The Races of 
Man,’ by Charles Pickering (Bohn, 1850) ; 
‘Races and Peoples,’ by D. G. Brinton (Hodges, 
1891); * The Nat. Hist. of the Human Species,’ 
by Lieut.-Col. Chas. Hamilton Smith, K.H. 
(Lizars, 1848); ‘The Races of Men,’ by 
Robert Knox, M.D. (Renshaw, 1862) ; ‘ His- 
toire des Races Humaines d’Europe,’ par 
M. P. A. F. Gérard ; ‘ Les Premiers Habi- 
tants de l'Europe,’ par H. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, 1877, &e. J. Hotpen 


* Hucety” (9 S. xi. 389).—The word is 
old, as appears from the following references : 
“And therefore it will not be amiss, but it is 
hugely necessary,’ &c.—Jeremy Taylor, the Epistle 
Dedicatory of * Holy Dying.’ 
** And that man is hugely in love with sin.” —Jhid., 
‘Holy Dying,’ sect. ix. par. 6. 
I. SHarr. 
ORIGIN OF THE TURNBULLS (9 S. xi. 109, 
233, 329)—An early instance of this name, 
applied to a horse and not to a man, occurs 
in the will of Thomas de la Mare, Canon of 
York, 26 September, 1358, who leaves to one 
of his kindred “equum meum vocatum Turne- 
bull” (Surtees Soc. Publ., iv. 69). Is this 
merely jocular, or a reminiscence of bull- 
fighting ? W. C. B. 


Tue Music To Mrs. HemMans’s Sones 
xi. 366).—Though this heading is misleading, 
yet one is obliged to use it for convenience 
of reference. It may be worth noting that 
Mrs. Robert Arkwright, of Stoke Hall, 
alluded to in the Derby Mercury of 25 March, 
also set to music the song ‘The Pirate’s 
Farewell.’ It is thus referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott in a note upon ‘The Pirate’ 
(chap. xxiii.) :— 

** I cannot suppress the pride of saying that these 

lines have been beantifelly set to music by Mrs. 
Arkwright, Derbyshire.” 
The song is supposed to be sung by the pirate 
Cleveland as a serenade beneath the window 
of the sisters Minna and Brenda at Burgh- 
Westra. The novel was originally published 
in 1822. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited by 
Geo. Laurence Gomme. — English Topography. 
Part XLV. Woreestershire—Yorkshire. Edited by 
F. A. Milne. (Stock.) 

Mr. Gomme has at length completed his valuable 

county collections, as far as England is concerned, 

with the exception of the volume or volumes, to 
which we are anxiously looking forward, that will 
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deal with London. The volume before us relates 
to two shires which differ from each other 
in almost every respect except one. The work 
of senseless and wanton destruction has gone 
on in both with terrible uniformity. We do not 
think, however, that our Northern friends have 
ever perpetrated an atrocity quite so disgraceful 
as the removal of the Guesten Hall at Worcester. 
lt was a medieval building unique in its kind, and 
those who swept it away had not even the excuse 
of ignorance, for the gentlemen concerned in the 
transaction were warned and entreated to spare it 
by some of the highest architectural and historical 
authorities in England, but took no heed. The late 
Mr. John Henry Parker's letter, written when all 
was over, is a most impressive document, which 
we are glad to have reproduced, as it was written 
over forty years ago. More than a generation has 
passed away since the destruction was carried out, 
and it might give pain to innocent persons if the 
names of those concerned in the affair were brought 
again before the public. What took place, how- 
ever, should not be forgotten, for this is by no 
means a solitary example of modern Englishmen 
being found to be so blind to the poetry of history 
as to take an absolute pleasure in the destruction 
of things which appeal to the more retined senti- 
ments of their fellow-creatures in every class of 
life. Wanton damage sometimes is perpetrated for 
other reasons, not, it may be, more offensive, but 
which have a tendency to bring the perpetrators in 
conflict with the criminal law. An instance is here 
given of a knightly tomb being defaced for the 
purpose, as has been suggested, of suppressing 
evidence regarding a peerage claim. 

Though an earlier section has been devoted to 

popular superstitions, we tind here and there in 
the topographical series facts which have a 
claim to be regarded as folk-lore embedded 
among other matter. Here is a curious example: 
Sir John Fenwick is said to have fallen at Marston 
Moor, fighting for the royal cause, and his head, 
we are told, was sent to his wife (who lived at the 
time at Hexham Abbey), and is still (that is, in 
1863) preserved in a black box in the manor office 
of that town. So it seems that it has at length 
found a satisfactory resting-place. But a story has 
been current that the skull had at one time “a 
favourite room in the abbey of Hexham, to which, 
if it was removed, it always returned.” This is by 
no means a solitary case of skulls going back to 
jlaces they affected when they were carried away 
- officious persons. The existence of the skull is, 
we imagine, beyond question; but of whose body 
it once formed a part is by no means clear to us. 
How came it to happen, we would ask, that the 
head only was sent to the widow? Why was not 
the body conveyed intact? We feel sure that 
neither Fairfax nor his subordinate officers would 
have raised any objection. If, for any reason, how- 
ever, this was found impossible, why was not Sir 
John Fenwick buried in some neighbouring church 
or churchyard, or on the field where he fell? The 
story calls for re-examination. 

The late Rev. J. C. Atkinson, vicar of Danby in 
Cleveland, the well-known philologist and anti- 
quary, drew attention about forty years ago to the 
fact that the churchyard of his — occupies the 
same site as a non-Christian burial-ground. It 


appears that many fragments of earthenware vessels 
have been found there, all more or less associated 
with charcoal. They were fragments only, as the 


urns and their contents had been broken and dis- 
turbed by more recent gravediggers. If attention 
were paid to the subject, it would be found, we 
think, that no inconsiderable number of our old 
churches have been built on heathen sites. We 
know from Pope Gregory’s letter to Abbot Mellitus 
(Beda, ‘Hist. Eccl.,’ lib. i. cap. xxx.) that the 
temples where our ancestors worshipped before their 
conversion were, when suitable, to be turned into 
churches. We may take it to be almost certain 
that these older fanes stood in or near the place 
where the dead worshippers therein had found rest, 
and that their Christian descendants succeeded 
them, when their time came, on the same spot. 

it is well known to dwellers in country villages 
that before paint for outside woodwork became 
common blood mixed with soot or “rud” was 
often used. Examples of this kind of protection 
were common on the doors and windows of farm 
buildings in the middle of last century. So late as 
1861 the south door of York Minster was treated 
with a composition of rud and bullocks’ blood. 

The account of Sheffield in 1764 will interest every 
reader. We do not know how many trains run 
between Sheffield and London each day. The writer 
tells—with a feeling, seemingly, of admiration—of 
‘a machine going out and coming in from London 
three times a week in summer and twice in winter.” 
We presume that stage waggons also went occasion- 
ally to carry goods and poor people who could not 
afford the luxury of a coach. 


“ Prints rs’ Pir stiral Sours ner of the Prints rs’ 
Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corpora- 
tion, 1/3. (The Sphere Office.) 

We give a cordial welcome to this beautiful ‘Sou- 
venir.’ ‘* Its mission is,” as stated by the originator, 
Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, “to transfer as many 
half-crowns as possible from the pockets of the public 
to the funds of the Printers’ Pension Corporation.” 
The book is a marvel of cheapness ; but the mystery 
is explained by the fact that authors, artists, 
printers, stationers, ink - makers, and publishers 
have alldone their work gratuitously. Mr. Spottis- 
woode mentions that ‘‘the Corporation was started in 
1827 by two compositors who, in setting up the rules 
of the Watchmakers’ Pension Society, thought that 
their own trade should have a pension fund. They 
therefore set to work to found one. It went on and 
grew from year to year, and some 110,000/. has now 
been distributed. They have 261 pensioners, a large 
almshouse, and an asylum for orphans.” 

The first tale in the ‘Souvenir’ is by that old 
friend of the Corporation, Miss Braddon, followed 
by Marie Corelli in a characteristic article, ‘The 
“Strong” Book of the Ishbosheth.’ Ouida sup- 
plies ‘The Talisman,’ a parable on one who “ had 
wasted his day and lost his treasure.” Other 
contributors are F, Anstey, Hall Caine, H. W. Lucy, 
Max Pemberton, A. E. W. Mason, Israel Zangwill, 
Pett Ridge, B. L. Farjeon, and the Duke of Argyll. 
Spenser Wilkinson gives, in ‘A Spy in Cracow,’ a 
very interesting account of his arrest there in 1887. 
The illustrations are really choice, and include por- 
traits of the King and Queen, as good as any we have 
seen ; the Ladies Maud and Alexandra Duff, taken 
by the Duchess of Fife; ‘ A Tiff,’ by Tom Browne ; 
and ‘ Superseded,’ by John Hassall, specially appro- 
priate from its having depicted on one side of the 
picture an old hand-press. The sale of the book 
should bring in a large sum, for its varied contents 
will commend it to all purchasers. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

A REMARKABLE catalogue is issued by Messrs. 
Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, not only as regards 
the rarity of special items, but as illustrating the 
prices now demanded ar books published, as it 
were, but yesterday. Works by Barham and Gil- 
bert A Beckett owe theis prices to exceptionally 
fine condition and to the illustrations. Beckford’s 
* Azemia’ is, as is said, very little known. Twenty- 
six pounds seems, however, a record price for 
‘Lorna Doone,’ while ‘ Life, a Drama,’ by Borrow, 
consisting of the proof-sheets of what was sub- 
sequently called ‘ Lavengro,’ with new readings, is, 
wesumably, unique. Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Essay on 
Mind, and other Poems,’ is quoted at 14/. l4s. An 
autograph letter of Robert rownlas is character- 
istic in many respects, and casts some light upon his 
religious disposition. A Cowper item, with a slight 
correction in the poet's autograph, is marked 17/. 
A series of Cruiks hanks follow, as do Dickens's 
‘Child's History of England,’ a presentation, with 
an autograph letter, price 18/. 18s. ; a collection of 
the ‘Christmas Books,’ tirst editions ; and Kelmscott 
Press books, culminating in the Chaucer, price 90/., 
and comprising, naturally, many of Morris’s own 
works. A Rossetti of 187 0, with the holograph 
MS. of *Aspecta Medusa,’ and a small MS. poem, 
attracts attention. A complete set of first editions 
of the Waverley Novels is priced $4/. There are 
some early Shelleys, Swinburnes, and Tennysons, 
and a long series of Thac kerays, including a leaf 
out of a sketch book, reprinted by Emily Faithfull, 
priced 70 guineas. Among older books are a folio 
Esop (Basle, 1501), with the same illustrations as 
the Augsburg edition: a twelfth-century illumi- 
nated edition of the Vulgate on vellum; a first 
Burton's ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and a first 
edition of the celebrated Botticelli Dante, 1481. 
A hornbook of the seventeenth century will attract 
much attention, such things in satisfactory con- 
dition being now rarities. An original holograph 
sonnet of Lamb may be commended to the attention 
of Mr. Lucas for his new edition of the Lambs. A 
copy of the last essays of Elia is priced 25 guineas, 
and a ‘ Poems of Landor,’ 1795, 30/. A fine and tall 
copy of the ‘Nuremberg Chronicle,’ Nuremberg, 
1493, is priced 8O0/. A first edition of * Tristram 
Shandy,’ with three autographs of Sterne, seems 
cheap at less than a pound a volume. Some 
Stevenson items open out new ideas to col- 
lectors. 

Messrs. Charles King, of Torquay, send a variety 
of catalogues of recent appearance, whereof one 
consists of books on Africa, Australasia, China and 
Japan, Palestine, Turkey, &c.; a second, in con- 
secutive parts, of Americana. Blended with these 
are a few ‘ Random Pickings. 

Side by side with his more important catalogues 
Mr. Voynich, of Soho Square, issues shorter cata- 
logues, of which the second now appears. Though 
of less extreme rarity, the books mentioned are 
mostly scarce and curious, including herbals, 
romances, and even incunabula. We can scarcely 
imagine catalogues in which the collector may 
rummage with more chance of success. Our own 
explorations are rewarded by the discovery of a 
copy, on blue paper, of the ‘Celestina’ of F. de 
Rojas, Venice, 1553, which we suspect to be unique. 
It is in Italian and Spanish. Many Italian editions 
of this longest of tragi-comedies were published, 
and most of them are rare. Early Dantes and 


Boccaccios also attract observation. Some vellum- 
printed works are offered at low prices. 

The catalogue of Messrs. Jaggard & Co., of Liver- 
ool, is curious chiefly as representing a speciall 
arge stock of works in most general p eee 
drawn from local collections, and not having 
passed through the London market. It includes a 
Cotgrave’s * Dictionary,’ French and English, which 
is desirable to the student of early French or Tudor 
English ; and a Voltaire’s ‘ (Euvres,’ in 70 vols., 1785, 
priced 13/. 13s., which should be worth attention, 
since in France it sells for ten times that sum. 
There is also a Spemeers ‘Faerie Queene,’ 1596, the 
| os e of which, 20 guineas, seems tempting. 

Mr. Wm. Dow ning, of Birmingham, sends several 
catalogues, in which may be traced first editions of 
| Charles Lever, with the illustrative designs by 
Rowlandson, Phiz, Cruikshank, and others, Many 
of the lighter productions of the early Victorian 
age are named. We note ‘Jorrocks'’s Jaunts and 
Jollities,’ and other of Surtees’s sporting works ; a 
finely bound first edition of Rossetti’s ‘ Poems’; a 
complete set of the Villon Soc iety” 8 publications ; ; 
— Sander’s great work on ‘Orchids,’ 4 vols., 
ollo. 

Messrs. Fawn & Son, of Bristol, catalogue some 
good topographical works, having principally to do 
with the West of England ; some illustrations by 
Rowlandson and others ; and some of Borrow’s 
works in early editions 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, of Norwich, are issuing 
details of their rebuilding sale. As their large stock 
must be sold, the catalogue offers temptations. 

Mr. James Miles, of Leeds, advertises Pyne’s 
‘Royal Residences >. a good set of large - type 
Waverley Novels; and many works in local topo- 
graphy, including Whitaker and Thoresby, Orme- 
rods ‘Chester,’ &c. There is also a long list of 
miscellaneous literature. 

Another catalogue of Messrs. H. Young & Sons, 
|of Liverpool, has a fine edition of Sowerby’ 8 
‘Botany’; one of Bentham and Hooker’s ‘ Genera 
Plantarum’; a Nash’s *‘ Worcestershire’; an early 
‘Pilgrim's Progress’; a_ St. Jerome’s * Lives of 
the Saints’ (Koburger, 1478); a Watson's ‘ Memoirs 
of the Earls of Warren and Surrey’ ; a Guillim’s 

‘Heraldry,’ best edition, fine copy ; Clutterbuc 
‘Hertford ; an ‘Life of Ken’; 
some interesting MSS. ; a capital likeness of Sally 
Booth ; and a set of portraits and engravings. 

From their Southampton establishment Messrs. 
H. M. Gilbert & Son, booksellers to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, will shortly issue a Catalogue of 
Naval Books and Engravings, including many 
scarce and interesting prints and a representative 
collection of books on naval architecture, also 
yachts and yachting. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Cc. H. R. (“ Tomohrit”).—Mr. Churton Collins 
in his annotated edition of Tennyson's ‘Early 
Poems’ says: Tomohr, Tomorit, or Tomohritt is 
a lofty mountain in Albania not far from Elbassan.” 

ERRATUM.—Ante, p. 471, col. 1, 1. 11, for “* Pen- 
rin in Gower” read Penrice. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (JUNE). 


ELLIS & ELVEY. LEIGHTON’S 


| DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS, MANU- | CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 


SCRIPTS. AND OLD PRINTS. | OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
NOW READY, price ¢d. each. SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 
: Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, 
CATALOGUE (No. 101, RECENT) 
PURCHASES. Parts III. and IV. D—H, with 240 Illustrations, 
CATALOGUE (No. 100), Early Printed | price 2s. cach. 


Books, Bibliography. Music, &c, with a Short History | Part V. I—M, with 140 Illustrations, [Ready shortly. 


: 29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
| 

: A. MAURICE & CO., WILLIAM DOWNING, 

| Ancient and Modern Booksellers and Chaucer's Head Library, 

| Printsellers, 5, TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 

d 23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, JUNE CATALOGUE contains purchases from the Library 
; of John Addington Symonds, and of his Sister-in-Law, 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books Marianne North. 


The MAY CATALOGUE, containing a Collection of Per- 
4 and Engravings post free on application. sonal Volumes from the Library of the fate Horace Mayhew, 


The following just published:—No. 132, New Series. And the APRIL CATALOGUE, containing a large Col- 


; BOOKS on ART and ARTISTS Nos. 130-1-3. EXTHKA- lection of Light and Humorous Literature of the Early 
» ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Standard Books in fine Bindings, Victorian Period, are still in print. 
. aa BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, Libraries and Rare Books bought for cash, 
From a Library to a Single Volume. Telegrams, Chaucer’s, Birmingham. 
JAMES RIMELL & SON, H. M. GILBERT & SON, 
! 53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. Second-hand Booksellers, 
’ (Late of 91, Oxford Street), SOUTHAMPTON AND WINCHESTER, 
- Books on the Fine Arts,.Topography, and | (Established 1859. ) 
’ Illustrated Books generally. CATALOGUES ISSUED FREQUENTLY. 
PORTRAITS, MEZZOTINTS, VIEWS, &c. 
f Collectors’ Lists of Book-wants respectfully 
4 CATALOGUES GRATIS. | solicited. 
— 
BOOKS OF FIVE CENTURIES. THEOLOGY, 

Early Printing and I bula—Ameri Old Almanaes 

—Drama and Stage-Shakespeariana—Family History aa ‘English, Foreign, Ancient, and Modern, 

Heraldic Manusciipts—Husbandry and Gardening —Sport- 
v ing—Broadsides — Old Engravings — Songs and Ballas Of every School of Thought, 

Early Poetry—Bibliography and Literary History—Knglish SOLD, PURCHASED, OR EXCHANGED. 

ngiish Lopogra ne ontroverstes 

snd Pacetin —Witcheralt Trials—and Old Books CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY. 
List of American Sermons and Howmiletic Litera- 
y CATALOGUE of 96 pages post free. ture gratis, 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


\- 24, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. | R. D. DICKINSON & CO., 


(One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). | 89, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 


“THE ONLY EDITION OF ee NOW IN THE MARKET TO WHICH ONE MAY GIVE UNSTINTED 
AISK.""—CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere. 


“THE SOVEREIGN EDITION.” 


’ 
EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, in PROSE and VERSE 
(Copyright). Printed on India paper, 4,078 pp., in bold type, with an invaluable Collective Index and Index of 
Quotations (81 closely printed pages) by Profs. J. A. WOODS and J, E. CABOT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 
20s. net ; or olive lambskin gilt, with silk register, 25s. net. 
BARLY REVIEWS. 
“A singularly beautiful edition. The only edition of Emerson now in the market to which one may give unstinted 


praise." — Sphere 


* This edition of _ the prose and poetry of Emerson will fill a yawning gap on the shelves of many a lover of good 


books.” —Morning Post 


A serviceable and complete reprint......The first important venture of the new management of the old publishing 
firm of George Routledge & Sons. A very creditable production.” — Westminster Gazette. 


HALF-FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 


A Series of Reprints of Works, mostly Novels, which in 
their day enjoyed wide popularity, but which are no 
longer in print or available in a cheap or convenient 
form. 

EDITED BY KE. A. BAKER, M.A. 
Bach with a Special Introduction. Cloth neat, 2s. 


WHITEFRIARS; or, The Court of 


Charles 1. By BMMA ROBINSON. [ Ready. 
TOM BULLKLEY, of LISSINGTON. 
By R. MOUNTBNEY-JEPHSON. (Ready, 


MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI the 
CLOWN. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. With 
Introduction by PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 


(July. 
The MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO. By 
ANN RADCLIFFE. [July. 


SAM SLICK, the CLOCKMAKER. 


By JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
The POTTLETON LEGACY. By 
ALBERT SMITH. 


*,* Many others in preparation, 


The handsome complete edition of Emerson.”— Academy. 


P. R. JAMES’S NOVELS. 


TWENTY-FIVE 
HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d a volume; or 50s, net the Set of 
25 volumes. 


Kach with an Introduction 
By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., and 
A Title-Page in Red and Black designed by IVOR SYMES. 


AGINCOURT. The HUGUENOT. 
ARABELLA STUART. JOHN MARSTON HALL, 
ARRAH NEIL, The KING’s HIGHWAY. 


ATTILA, LEONORA D'ORCO. 
The CASTLE of EHREN- The MAN-AT-ARMS. 
STEIN. MARY of BURGUNDY. 
DARNLEY. The OLD DOMINION. 
DE L'ORME. | ONE in a THOUSAND. 
FOREST DAYS. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
GOWRIE. RICHELIEU. 
HEIDELBERG. The ROBBER. 


ROSE D'ALBRET. 
The WOODMAN, 


HENRY MASTERTON. 
HENRY of GUISE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.’ 


The JESUITS in GREAT BRITAIN: an Historical Inquiry into 


their Political Influence. By WALTER WAJ SH. &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Walsh, whoee earlier work created a profound sensation a year or two ago, has been collecting material for this 
book for the last fifteen years. It will contain the secret history of many well-known personages in British history, who, 
while outwardly professing Protestantism, were members of the Church of Kome, The book is written with studied 
moderation, and full refereuces are given to Roman Catholic authorities. 


The NEMESIS of FAITH. By the 
late J. A. FROUDE. A New Edition, with a lengthy 
Introduction by Dr. MONCURB D. CONWAY. = [/uly. 


The BRIDGE BOOK By Archibald 


DUNN, 3s. 6d, Ready. 


The MODERN CHESS PROBLEM. 
By H, WILLIAMS. With 
grams, 5s. ‘ea 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., London, 


(Nezt week. 


TUBE, ‘TRAIN, TRAM, and CAR: a 

mee technical Description of Blectrie Locomotion. By 

H. BEAVAN. With an Introduction by Sir 

WILLIAM PREECE, K.C.B. Fully illustrated, 8vo, 
about 6s. 6d. (July. 


A CHARMING DARTMOOR STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


|The VOICE of the RIVER, By Olive 


KATHARINE PARR. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations 
by BE. J. Wheeler and Catherine Parr. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Ready. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, bream's buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. —Saturday, June 20, 1908. 
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